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STATE OF NEW YORK. 
The beautiful design upon this page is from the pencil of Mr. 


Billings, drawn expressly for us, and engraved by Mr. John 


Andrew. In the centre of the picture we have the State arms, 
representing the sun rising over mountains, surmounted by an 
eagle, and by the proud motto, “ Excelsior” (Higher). The sup- 
porters of the arms are, on the left, an American Indian, and on 
the right, a sailor holding a quadrant, the latter figure typifying the 
great commercial interests of the State. To the left is a glimpse 
of the mighty cataract of Niagara; to the right a view of New 
York city, with a steamer ploughing the waters in the foreground. 
The Empire State, as it is rightly termed, comprises an area of 
46,000 square miles, and extends from 40° 30’ to 45° north lati- 


tude, and from 72° to 79° 50’ west longitude. The surface of the 


State is furrowed by noble rivers, of which the Hudson, the Mo- 
hawk, and the St. Lawrence are the principal. Its limits contain 
many lakes remarkable for their size and picturesque beauty. Be- 
sides the natural modes of inter-communication, railroads and 
canals have developed the resources of New York to the fullest 
extent. The population is 3,097,394, according to the last cen- 
sus, or more than one eighth of the total population of the United 
States. The total amount of the funds for educational purposes is 
$5,591,878 64; the total indebtedness of the State is $26,047,898 53, 
the revenue for the year ending Sept. 30, 1854, was $1,947,590 27 ; 
the expenditures during the same period being $1,785,458 49. 
The State contains about 55 incorporated banks, and 197 banking 
associations. A very large portion of the State is well adapted to 
agricultural purposes, and, from the range of its territory, a vast 


variety of productions are obtained from the soil, while the unri- 
valled facilities for reaching markets enable the producers to real- 
ize large remunerations from their capital and labor. The com- 
mercial facilities of New York make her the leading State of the 
Union, the city of New York being the greatest centre of com- 
merce in the Union. The Hudson River was discovered by an 
English navigator, named Henry Hudson, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, in 1609. In 1613, the Dutch formed 
their first settlements. In 1664, Charles II. granted this region to 
his brother, the Duke of York, in whose honor the name of the 
chief city was changed from New Amsterdam to New York. Sev- 
eral battles of the Revolution, and of the war of 1812, were fought 


.within its borders, and no section of the Union has been more dis- 


tinguished for gallantry and devotion to the country. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


WHITE HAND: 
THE NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY AUSTIN BURDICK. 


[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
A STARTLING ADVENTURB. 


Awunixe Simon Lobois paced up and down the room, and then 
he stopped again. 

“T don’t think she meant to lampoon me,” he resumed, more 
thoughtfully than before; “but, by our Lady, she cut me most 
keenly! But they don’t know me yet. O, they shall find a ser- 
pent in their track, and they’ve trodden on him already !”” 

‘Shortly after this, Simon left the study, and went out into the 
yard back of the honse, and there he walked to and fro for some 
time, The suo had sunk to rest, and the shades of night were 
already deepening over the scene. We have heard enough from 
Simon’s own lips to see somewhat into his former plans. For 
several years he had felt sure of ultimately possessing a goodly 
share of his uncle’s property. Towards Louise, he had ever been 
kind and generous, for he was following up a deeply formed pur- 
pose. Away off there in the dense forest, he had no fears that her 
heart could be captured by any one else; and he made himself 
very sure that her father would gladly accept him as a son-in-law, 
if for no other purpose than to secure a protector for his child. 
He had only waited until age should have ripened the maiden into 
-the capacity for a wife, and then he had planned to marry her. 
Already had he counted up every livre of the old man’s property, 
and he had even planned which chateau he should purchase in 
France when he took his wife thither, for he had resolved that he 
would remain in the wilderness not a day after his father-in-law 
should be laid away in his tomb. He had planned all this from 
the pure selfishness and avarice of his soul, and not one moral 
sentiment of love or duty had a place in his thoughts. 

Then how crashing must have been the change that had come 
over his plans! But the soul that could form such, had plenty of 
scope yet left for its evil schemes. 


A week had passed away since Simon had confessed his roman- 
tic love for Louise, and during that time, he had mafntained much 
of his wonted composure. For a day or two after the mortifying 
repulse, he had been moody and taciturn, but he gradually over- 
came it, and now he smiled as usual, and made himself generally 
agreeable. Yet he could not behave towards Louise as of old, 
nor did she seek his company now as was once her wont. She 
seemed to feel uneasy in his presence, for mere than once she had 
found his eyes fixed upon her with a gaze in which she was sure 
she detected an evil light. She did not hence dream that he had 
one evil intention, only she feared that he was angry with her. 

One afternoon, as soon as dinner was over, Goupart and Louis 
started offen a hunting expedition, meaning only to follow the 
small river up to where they had been informed by some of the 
slaves there were several deer. Their pistols they concealed with- 
in the bosoms of their hunting-shirts, so that they might not catch 
in the bushes, and their knives were in like manner protected. 
They both had excellent Toledo rifles, and set off in high spirits. 
With quick steps they made their way up the river, until they had 
passed the bounds of the clearing, and then their steps became 
more cautious, for they hoped there might be a deer somewhere at 
hand. 

They had hunted about in the forest for nearly an hour, when a 
movement among the bushes at some distance attracted their at- 
tention, and upon creeping carefully up, they saw a large deer 
drinking at a small brook that emptied into the river close by. 

“* See,” whispered Goupart, “here are his tracks.” 

Louis looked at the spot which his companion pointed out, and 
a sudden start caused Goupart to ask him its cause. 

“ That’s the track of a man,” said Louis. 

“Some of the negroes have been out here,” suggested Goupart. 

“No, no,” returned the other. ‘They have not been out here 
to-lay.” 

“But that may have been made yesterday, or several days 


“No,” said Louis, still gazing upon the track. “This was 
made to-day. Just look, and you will see that these leaves are 
still damp on the upper edges where the foot has pressed them up. 
These other leaves, you see, are dry where the edge is free of the 
earth. Then here—see this broken twig; see where it has been 
pressed down. Now look!” And as he spoke, he lifted the twig, 
and showed that the place where it laid was perfectly dry, where- 
as, had it lain there even over night, its bed would have been 
damp. 

“ Then there’s been an Indian here, eh 1” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, never mind. Let’s secure this deer. He’ll be done 
drinking soon, and then we may lose him. Let me fire first, this 


time, Louis.” 
“Very well. Blaze away, and I'll be ready to follow, in case 
you don’t bring him down.” 


Accordingly, Goupart brought his rifle to his shoulder, and in a 
moment more he fired. The noble animal gave a leap backward, 
and while he stood for a moment as though about to start on, 


Louis fired, but even as he pulled the trigger, the decr gave a leap 
forward, and plunged headkeng upon the earth. 

“Your ball killed him, Goupart!” cried Louis, as the two 
started forward together. And it was found to be even so, Gou- 
part’s bullet having entered just back of the fore shoulder, and of 
course penetrated the heart. 

Louis had made a wound for the purpose of bleeding the ani- 
mal, and Goupart was kneeling by his side, when they were start- 
led by the whistling of something between their heads, followed 
by a dull “chunk” close to them, and on raising their heads, they 
saw a long arrow sticking into a tree directly in front of them. 
With a quick cry, they started to their feet, and the next thing 
that saluted them was a low howl close at hand. They turned 
and saw a party of six Indians coming towards them, with their 
tomahawks raised. 

“By the saints, here’s a scrape!” uttered Goupart, starting 
back. ‘‘ What does it mean ?”’ 

“T'll find out,” returned Louis, calmly. “ But don’t show your 
pistols, for they know we’ve discharged our rifles, and they hope 
to take us at a disadvantage.” Then turning to the red men, he 
asked : “ What now, red brethren? What seek ye here?” 

The Indians consulted a moment together, and then one of them 
advanced a single pace, and replied : 

“ We seek the- young white chief and his friend. We would 
speak with them kindly.” 

“Then why did you send that arrow at us?” 

“We saw you not then. Only the head of the deer.” 

Now Louis simply knew that they were lying to him, and as 
this became apparent, he knew that they meant him harm. 

“If you have anything to say to us, say it at once,” he said. 

“Let our white brothers not fear. If they will come with us, 
we will tell them what shall be to their good.” 

“] will speak with my friend.” And thus saying, Lonis turned 
towards his companion. 

“ Goupart,” he said, speaking quickly, and in a low tone, “ those 
are Chickasaws, and they mean to take us prisoners. In all prob- 
ability, they hope for a high ransom from my father for us. We 
have two pistols each. You never missed your mark yet in my 
sight. Are your nerves steady now ?” 

“ As steady as ever,” returned Goupart, not a little surprised to 
see how calm and fearless his youthful companion was. 

“Then have them in readiness, and mind my word, for I know 
those fellows well. Yet keep your rifle, for you'll need it for a 
club.” 

Next Louis turned to the Indians, and said : 

“We have concluded not to follow you; but if you have any- 
thing to tell us, we will listen.” 

Upon this, the red men conversed together again for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with quick, wild gestures, and a low howl, not 
unlike the voice of a hungry wolf, they sprang forward with their 
tomahawks uplifted. In all probability, they supposed this would 
be sufficient to awe the white youths into immediate submission, 
for they did not rush on in a direct line, but deviated from side to 
side, as thongh they would give the white men time to be frighten- 
ed. The pale boy they thought an easy prey, and very likely they 
knew that the other was a new-comer into the country, and hence 
imagined that their terrible appearance and fearful antics would 
strike him with terror. 

“ Now!” whispered Louis. ‘You take the two men on your 
side, and I’ll take.the two on the otherside. Don’t waste a ball.” 

In an instant the two companions had drawn their weapons, 
and at the same instant they both fired. Hour after hour, and 
day after day, had they practised together at pistol shooting, and 
their aim was as quick as it was sure. The two outside men stag- 
gered ; and on the next instant, the youths fired again. At this 
movement, the savages were thrown into a state of alarm, for they 
had reckoned entirely without their host. Three of their number 
were shot through the head, and had fallen, while the fourth had 
received a ball in his neck, and was staggering back. In a mo- 
ment, Goupart and Louis saw their advantage, and they seized 
their empty rifles and sprang forward, and in a few moments more 
the six Indians lay prostrate. A full minute the two victors stood 
and gazed upon the work they had done, and then Louis turned 
to his companion, and said : 

“ By my soul, if we’ve killed ’em all, we shall never know 
surely what this all meant.” 

“ Are these two last ones dead, think you?” returned Goupart. 
“They may be only stunned.” 

“ We'll see ; but, i’ faith, I think you'll find the one I struck 
with his brains rather disturbed.” 

And s0 it proved with both of them, for upon examination, it 
was found that their skulls were both broken in, and that life was 
extinct. But while they were thus engaged, they heard a groan 
close at hand, and on turning, they saw that one of the Indians 
who had been shot had worked himself almost into a sitting pos- 
ture against a tree, and was now trying to work further around, 
so as to get his face towards the west. Both Louis and Goupart 
hastened to him at once, when they found that he had received a 
ball through the neck. 

“ Water, water!” he groaned. 

“Stop,” uttered Louis, as his companion started towards the 
brook. And then turning to the dying Indian, he said : 

“If we'll get you water, and turn your eye to the setting sun, 
will you tell us the truth ?” 

“TI will—I will !” 

The water was brought in Goupart’s canteen, and upon drink- 
ing, the poor fellow seemed to revive. Goupart bound up his 
neck, which was bleeding profusely, and just as he had finished 
the job, the Indian put out his weakening arm, and laid his hand 
upon Louis’s shoulder, 


“The pale boy has the heart of a great warrior. He would not 
have escaped us, had we known how brave he was,” _ 

“ But why did yon try to do this?” asked Louis. “ Remem-. 
ber now, you promised to speak truly.” 

“White man bronght gold here, and we have learned to love it. 
Much gold had béen ours, had we—” The Indian stopped, for 
he was weak, and he made a sign that they should turn his face 
towards thesun. “And,” he uttered, “bury me so.” 

“ Look ye!” cried Louis, grasping him by the arm, and gazing 
intently into his face, while Goupart stood by, reloading the rifles, 
“if you do not tell me instantly what all this means, I'll digs 
hole in the earth, and you shall be buried with your head down. 
You know very well where you'll go to then. Now tell me, who 
sent you to kill us?” 

“We didn’t mean to kill the pale boy,” replied the Indian, 
speaking slowly and with difficulty. 

“ But who sent you to capture him? Remember—head down !” 

“ You had known better, had you spared another. That man 
was our chief; he knew.” 

“ Bat you know something. Tell me all, or, as sure as I live, 
you go in, feet up!” 

“?’T was white man’s gold. The pale boy and the pale boy’s 
friend both have enemies. There’s a strange bird in the eagle’s 
nest !” 

“Speak plainer! Tell me—” 

Louis stopped, for he saw that the death-shade had passed over 
the red man’s face, and as he let go the now heavy hand, abil 
fell over sideways upon the turf. 

“ By the saints!” cried the youth, starting up, ‘“‘he knew more 
than he told us. O, why did that ball hit him there!” 

“Is he dead ?” asked Goupart. 

“Yes ; and the secret of this strange scene is dead with him, so 
far as our means of arriving at it are concerned. By heavens, 
Goupart, there’s something here we had better understand !” 

But St. Denis knew not what to reply; for a suspicion had 
come to him, but he dared not speak it too suddenly. So the two 
hunters stood for some moments and gazed upon the dead men in 
silence. 

“ Well,” said Louis, after a while, “let’s leave these bodies 
here, and in the morning we’ll send our negroes out to bury them. 
Now, let’s fix our venison, and then start for home, for we’ve had 
adventure enough for one day. You begin now to see some of 
our Louisiana life. How do you like it?” 

St. Denis gazed upon his companion some moments in silent 
admiration, and then he said : 

“‘O, this is mach better than nothing, thongh once a year would 
be often enough for such sport.” 

“So it would. But now for our other game.” 

They went to where the deer still lay, and having removed the 
skin from the head, neck and fore shoulders, they separated the 
carcass, and then rolling the saddle up, they shouldered it, and 
giving one more look at the fallen Indians, they turned their faces 
towards home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUSPICION FINDS A RESTING-PLACE. 


Tux two companions walked on for some distance without 
speaking, for they both had plenty to think of, and each seemed 
to have thoughts which he wished to keep from the other. Gou- 
part was the first to break the silence. 

“ Louis,” he asked, in a half careless tone, “does Simon Lobois 
love your sister ?” 

Louis fairly started at the strange question, and after regarding 
his companion for a moment, as if to assure Rimnentt dns he had 
heard aright, he replied : 

“Love her? Simon love Louise 

“T mean what I ask. Has Simon Lobois ever thought of mar- 
rying with Louise ?” 

“ Why, what a question! Are your wits turned? But why do 
you ask 

“Simply because I—I wished to know.” 

“Ha! Goupart, you suspect something. Now, out with it. If 
you love me, tell me all. Am I not right?” 

“T cannot say that I really suspect, Louis, but I can see some 
small straws in the wind, and I should like to find which way 
they lie.” 

“Go ahead. Speak on.” 

“Then listen, Louis. You heard the answer that red villain 
made when you asked him who sent him to kill us? He said they 
did not mean to kill you. Do you believe he spoke the trath 
then ?” 

Louis pondered a few moments, and then he said : 

“ Yes, Goup; they meant to kill one of us, and only one. The 
arrow that came near your head was meant for you, only you 
must have moved after the shaft started. Had they meant death for 
both of us, we should hardly have known what killed us, for then 
they would have been at home in their work. When we started 
up, they could not well shoot you without endangering my life, 
and thus they got bothered. They were mistaken in their estimate 
of my character, for they really believed, when they drew theif 
tomahawks, and commenced their death-howl and dance, that w® 
should be frightened out of our wits.” 

“ They were mistaken, in truth,” returned Goupart. And then, 
in a changed tone, he added, “ But-you see they meant to kill m¢, 
and only capture you. Now, what does it mean? Can you it- 


form me of any possible pin whereon to hang a thought ?” 

For some distance, Louis walked thoughtfully on, and when he 
spoke, his voice was very low and distinct. 

“ You asked me if Simon Lobois loved my sister? Had yo" 
any reason for suspecting such a thing ?”’ 
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It was now Goupart’s turn to hesitate, but it was not for a long 
time. 

“T have reason to believe that he hates me—that he is uneasy 
at my presence among you. In fact, I know this. Now, why 
should he be so? While I knew him in France, we were on the 
most friendly terms. To be sure, I used to beat him at the pistol, 
but then he-more than made up for it in the sword play ; and he 
taught me many valuable hints, too. But we were the best 
friends imaginable. Now, however, he hates or fears me, and the 
more he tries to hide it, the more plainly can I see it. Now, 
whence comes it, if not from his fear of losing Louise t” 

“ By heavens, Goupart, there’s a show of substance there! Yet 
I never thought that Simon was a man to love deeply.” 

“ To love what 

“ Why—any female.” 

“ Ah,” returned Goupart, “he may have a strong affection, 
however, for some thousand pieces of hard, yellow gold.” 

Louis started, and cast a quick, strange glance into his com- 
panion’s face. 

“ The dying man said, if you remember,” resumed Goupart, in 
the same slow, deep tone, “that there was a strange bird in the 
eagle’s nest! Do you remember r 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“T might have feared that suspicion would fall on me, had not 
I been one of the intended victims. But tell me, Louis, what you 
think of it.” 

“ By the saints, [ know not wMat to think now! But you have 
touched a strange point. We will watch Simon Lobois when we 
reach home.” 

“ We will,” uttered Goupart, eagerly. ‘“ We will watch him.” 

“ Ay,” resamed Leuis, upon whose mind the startling suspicion 
seemed to work now, “ we will work it so that we will come upon 
him suddenly ; and while we tell of our adventure, we will note 
his face. I have loved that man in days gone by, for he has been 
faithful to me, yet I have found him growing somewhat starch of 
late. But I did not think he looked upon— Ha! what’s that? 
Louise, as I’m a sinner! By heavens, Goup, I’ll ask her a ques- 
tion now, ere we reach the house !”’ 

The two hunters had now reached the field next to the dwelling, 
and they saw Louise, accompanied by Tony and one female slave, 
coming to meet them. As soon as the first merry greetings were 
over, and Tony had taken the venison, Louis drew his sister aside. 

“ Louise,” he said, assuming a smile, thoagh he felt it not, “I 
know you will pardon me if I ask you a very foolish question, but 
yet I hope you will answer me truly. Has Simon Lobois ever 
said anything to you whereby you could suspect that he wished to 
possess you ‘or his ¢” 

“Why, Louis! what has put such a thing into your head *” ut- 
tered the beautiful girl, looking her brother in the face with a 
smiling expression. 

“ Why, the thought has come to me, and it is really for my in- 
terest to know. Now tell me if he has ever let drop any word to 
that effect.” 

“Really Louis, I ought not to—” 

“ Aha! you've exposed yourself. Now out with it.” 

“ Well, then, he Aas.” 

“T thought so. My soul, what a dolt he must be!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I told him I should fear he was crazy if he ever 
spoke so again.” 

“Then he spoke plainly—he—” 

“T’ll tell you, Louis. I told him I wouldn’t expose him, but 
then he hasn’t performed his part of the obligation, and, of course, 
I am relieved from the rest. He has since then asked me to have 
pity on him. Why, brother, he went into regular tragedy on the 
occasion. He swore he should die if I did not wed him; and 
when I had laughed at him, and told him he was crazy, he really 
asked me to take his dagger and let out his life. I never dreamed 
of such a thing before.” 

“ And when was this?” 

“On the very next night after Goupart’s arrival.” 

Shortly after this, the brother and sister allowed St. Denis to 
rejoin them, and Louis was not long in making him understand 
the truth. They took the way around back of the barn, so that 
no one could see them from the house until they arrived, and thus 
they entered by the postern; and when they reached the hall, 
Louis just caught a sight at Lobois standing upon the piazza, and 
looking earnestly off in the direction of the river-path. The youth 
bade Goupart remain behind, and then he walked out upon the 
piazza. Lobois started when he saw him, and his hands were 
involuntarily moved together. And from that moment, Louis 
knew that all was not right, for he had marked the look and the 
movement, and he knew that no ordinary cause gave rise to them. 

“ Ah, safe back!” uttered Simon. ‘ Where’s St. Denis ¢” 

“ Alas, I fear he’s a prisoner!” returned Louis, sadly. 

“A prisoner! How?” articulated Simon. And as he spoke, 
the youth looked in vain for the first expression of sorrow. 

“Why, I left him just now with Louise, and upon my soul, I 
think the poor fellow’s captivated! But what’s the matter, 

Simon ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing ; only you startled me somewhat when you 
said St. Denis was a prisoner, for I knew not but that some rov- 
ing band of Indians might have fallen upon you. Jesting upon 
such matters is rather out of place.” And with this, Simon 
Lobois walked away. 

“ Aha, Simon Lobois!” muttered Louis, to himself, after the 
man had gone, “ you were startled in the wrong place. *Twas the 
truth that startled you, and not the jest!” 

Lobois did not show much of his real feelings when he sat down 
to the table, for he came in smiling to the supper-room, ond — 
had he takem his seat ere he turned to Geupart, and said 


“Ha, ha, ha! St. Denis, master Louis came nigh frightening 
me a short time since. He told me you were a prisoner, and, for 
the moment, I feared you had really fallen into the hands of the 
Indians.” 

“ Well,” retarned Goupart—for it had been arranged that the 
story should be told in Simon’s presence, and they might not gain 
the opportunity elsewhere,—“ we both of us came within an ace 
of it; so Louis had some foundation for his report.” 

“How? What?” uttered the marquis. “Did ye meet with 
any danger ?” 

“ Only six stout Indians, ‘whe tried to kill Goupart, and take 
me prisoner,” returned Louis. 

Simon Lobois did not appear surprised, but he trembled, and 
the color forsook his cheeks. Sharp eyes were watching him. 

Louise looked up with a startled, incredulous expression, while 
the old man made three ineffectual attempts to ask a question. 
But Louis relieved him by commencing with the first sight of the 
deer, and ending with the death of the fellow who died by the 
tree. 

“They were Natchez,” said the marquis, breathlessly. 

“No. They were Chickasaws—all of them.” 

For the next few moments, various were the questions asked 
and answered, and the old man seemed about equally balanced 
between astonishment and pride in his brave boy. 

“But what could it meant” uttered Simon, who felt it neces- 
sary to say something. 

“ Ay, what could it *” repeated Louise, trembling with appre- 
hension, but, very strangely indeed, looking oftener and longer 
upon Goupart than upon Louis. 

“ Yes—that’s it!” cried the old man. 
mean 

“Why,” returned Louis, “I can imagine but one cause.” 
(Here Simon grew nervous.) “They know your wealth, father, 
and they must have hoped that if they could secure me, they 
would have received a great ransom for me. They probably saw 
that Goupart was a stranger, and so they meant to put him out of 
the way, in order that he might not expose them.” 

Simon breathed very freely now ; and the marquis looked upon 
this as a very probable explanation of the mystery. 

After supper, Louis and Goupart embraced the first opportunity 
to be alone together. 

“What think you now ?” asked Goupart. 

“O, Goupart, I know not what to think! I cannot believe it 
possible that Simon would do such a thing, and yet things look 
dark against him. He has asked Louise for her hand—asked her 
earnestly and perseveringly.” 

“ And she—what was her answer *” 

“ Why, as you may suppose, she laughed at his folly.” 

“Then I fear he is at the bottom of this. But let us watch him. 
We will keep our suspicions a secret, for a while, at least; and 
while we exercise the utmost care fer ourselves, we will watch 
him also.” 

“You are right, Goupart. I will only make one confidant, 
and that shall be old Tony. He is a keen, quick-witted fellow, 
and I can not only trust him, but I can depend much upon his 
sagacity. He has been with my father ever since I was born, as 
you know. He was one of the poor fellows who were taken from 
the wreck of the slaver at the Cape de Verdes, and he went to 
France with my father from choice. He alone shall help us 
now.” 

And thus was the matter left for the present. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN IMPORTANT PROPOSAL, AND AN INTERESTED WATCHER. 


“What could they 


Anortaer week passed away, and nothing further occurred to 
mar the pleasures of the young people at the chateau. (For by 
that name Goupart was determined the wooden castle should go.) 
Of course, a dark suspicion sometimes threw a cloud over their 
souls, but then they saw nothing new to worry them, and they 
had begun to hope that, after all, their danger had its rise in the 
cupidity of the Chickasaws. And during this week, too, Simon 
Lobois had been more sociable and agreeable than before, and per- 
haps he was not an evil man at all. At any rate, they tried to 
hope so. Tony had seen nothing yet, though he always shook his 
head very dubiously when the dark cousin's name was mentioned. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and somehow or other, Goupart 
had wandered off to where some beautiful wild flowers were just 
peeping into blossom down by the river’s bank in the front gar- 
den. But he was not alone. Louise was with him. He had not 
asked her to come with him, nor had she asked him where he was 
going. And then, again, Louis was upon the piazza when they 
eame out, and he had come a short way down the garden with 
them, and then he had turned and gone back. It was unusual for 
him to leave his friend thus. In fact, he had never done it before. 

However, the two were there alone, and so long as they were 
really engaged in hunting after flowers, their tongues moved quite 
freely, but soon they had gathered all that grew in that particular 
spot, and then, as if by mutual understanding, they both stopped 
talking, and went to thinking. They walked on a little further, 
and they came to a seat where a huge grape-vine had been trailed 
up over and about it. They stopped here, and sat down. The 
sun was already nearing the distant tree tops, and the air was soft 
and balmy. 

“ Louise,” spoke the young man, at length, and his voice was 
very low and tremulous, “after all that has been said and sung 
about flowers, the subject is by no means a hackneyed one. As 
each succeeding spring brings its gift of flowers, the human heart 
bursts forth afresh with its load of praise and love. Do you re- 
member the great garden back of the old chateau in Clermont 1” 


“O, yes; I remember it well,” returned the maiden, with a 
sparkling eye. 

“ And do you remember how we used to go out there and pick 
flowers, and how you ised to weave long garlands with your tiny 
fingers, and throw them over my head ?” 

“Yes, Goupart ; I remember very well.” 

“ Ah, those were happy times, Louise !’’ 

“Yes—yes. And yet, in all, they were no happier than we find 
them here now, for my father was not happy there.” 
| “Iknow—I know. And, after all, what is happiness, but the 
| offapring of content? Those were happy hours there in the old 

garden at Clermont, and I have seen some happy ones here.” 

“ O—and we'll see a great many more.” 

“I hope so—I believe so. But tell me, Louise, do you remem- 
ber how we used to laugh and talk there, in that old garden, and 
in the old chateau, and how you used to plague and pester me ¢” 

“Yes. I remember very well. And how well you used to 
bear it!” 

“‘ And do you remember how you used to pinch my cheek, and 
box my ears ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And why wasit? Why did vou do those things t” 

“‘ Because—because you used to pester me.” 

“ How did I pester you’ Come—now tell me.” And as Gon- 
part thus spoke, he reached out and took the fair girl’s hand. 

But she made no reply. Her eyes were bent upon the ground, 
and the warm, rich blood mounted to her cheeks and temples. 

“If you will not tell me, may I tell you?” whispered the young 
man, tremulously. 

“ But I may have forgotten what you mean,” said Louise, cast- 
ing a furtive glance up into her companion’s face, but dropping 
her eyes again when she found how eagerly his gaze was fastened 
upon her. “ You used to pester me in many ways.” 

“ Yet I can remember of but one. Shall I speak it ?” 

“ Certainly you may speak.” 

“ Then ’twas for calling you my /ittle wife that you used to do 
these things. And more, too: you used to assure me that when 
you became my wife in earnest, you should be strong enough to 
pinch and box me as I deserved. Don’t you remember ?” 

“ But—but I was a child then,” murmured Louise, trembling. 

“ Ay—and we were both children. You were then a laughing, 
buoyant girl of ten; and I a wild youth of seventeen. Those 
were times when the heart hid none of its emotions. Ah, Louise, 
many a time since then have I looked back upon those hours, and 
tried to analyze the emotions that moved me then. It seemed 
strange that I should have then taken an image upon my heart 
that the hand of time could never efface,—and that, too, the image 
of a mere child. But do you remember when the painter, Vivi- 
ani, came to the old chateau, and I hired him to paint your minia- 
ture on ivory ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Louise, now looking up. 

St. Denis opened his vest, and from beneath it he drew a golden 
locket that opened by means of a spring. He pressed it, and the 
case separated, revealing a sweet face—a childlike countenance, 
yet fall of soul and life. The golden hair hung in wild profusion 
about the dimpled cheeks, and a beaming smile dwelt in the deep 
blue eyes, and upon the parting lips. 

“Do you know whom that was taken for ?”’ Goupart whispered. 

“O, yes—’tis me; ‘tis mine. I remember it well. O, how like 
Louis it looks!” 

“Because it looks even now like you. But listen, Louise. 
Seven years—yes, eight years—I have owned this sweet transcript, 
and not for one moment, during all that time, has it left my pos- 
session. Never have my eyes closed to sleep but it has rested 
upon my bosom, and never a waking hour but I have worn it next 
my heart. Think you I have forgotten the sweet love of my boy- 
hood ?” 

Gradually the fair girl’s head sank upon her companion’s 
bosom, and when she looked up again, her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Speak to me, Louise,” uttered Goupart, now speaking quickly 
and eagerly, “and tell me if you have forgotten those words I 
used to speak. Have you forgotten them ?” 

“ No—not one.” 

“ Then let me speak them again. Let me now speak them as 
one who knows the ways of life; and to one who can judge for 
herself of the deep meaning that passing years have given to all 
those emotions that have outlived the destroying wear of time. 
In the heart where thine image was first enshrined, none other has 
ever come. I have cherished your sweet face, and in humble prayer 
to God, have I begged that I might see you once more on earth. 
And, at times, my soul has been wild enough in its flights of hope 
to picture that one most holy thought of all—life-union with the 
dearly loved one. When my feet first touched these shores, I 
dreamed not that I was near to thee. But I found you, and here 
I sat me down to pray with more of hope, and to hope with more 
of promise. And now, Louise, let me ask you, as I have asked - 


you a hundred times before, will you be my wife ? 

“‘Goupart, I have a father whose every earthly wish is for the 
good of his children, and not for worlds would I—I—” 

“T understand,” said St. Denis, as the maiden hesitated and 
stopped. “ And be assured that I would not ask, even for life 
itself at thy hands, against thy noble father’s wish. But suppose I 
ask him, and he bids me take you ¢” 

“ Then I am by his permission only what in heart I have been 
for years.” 

A short time longer those two sat there, and their words had a 
solemn, prayerful cast, such as marks the holiest gratitude of the 
human soul; and as they walked towards the house, they spoke , 


not of the subject upon which their life-joys hung. 
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@ Bat he did not know of all this. 
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It was already dusk when they reached the hall, and while 
Louise went to remove her moccasins, St. Denis went to seek 
Brion St. Julien. He found him in his library. 

“« How now, Goupart ?” cried the old as his young friend 
took a seat. “ What has happened? Any more Indians? What 
on earth makes you look so sober ?”” 

“It is a deep and sober subject which is on my mind,” answered 
the youth. 

“Then out with it, for I am father confeseor here.” 

St. Denis knew the marquis too well to hesitate, and he spoke 
boldly and to the point. 

“My friend,” he said, “that I love every member of your im- 
mediate family must be apparent to you; but you will not be 
‘ealous if I also inform you that my love for Louise is rather 
—— than for any one else.” 

“That is perfectly natural for one like you,” returned the old 
man, with a sparkling eye. 

“ Ay, sir,” continued Gou ; “and not only so, but I have 
come to ask you if I might win the sweet girl for my wife.” 

“Do you think you could do it?” the marquis asked. 

“I think if I had your permission, my hopes would have a sure 
foundation.” 

St. Julien arose and | samy his hand upon the youth’s head, 
and, while big tears gathered in his eyes, he said : 

“Goupart, my noble boy, you ~ 
have made me the happiest of men. 
O, I have prayed for this moment 
many a time, and now it has come. 
Among all my acquaintances, you 
were the only one to whom my 
hopes could turn. You shall take 
my child, and you shall take me. 
Lam growing lazy, if not old, and 
not much longer will Simon re- 
main with me.’ 

“ Ah,” uttered the youth, with a 
look of relief, “is Simon going ?” 

“Yes. He isn’t just the man for 
me. I will not have dissension, 
much of my nephew’s conduct 
makes me nervous. I do not like 
his plans about the estate, and yet 
he shows an abrupt, wilful spirit if 
I offer a word of expostulation. 
He seems bent on realizing all the 
ready money he can from the place 
without the least regard to its fu- 
ture worth and improvement. I 
do not like it. Yes, yes—Simon 
must seck some other home, and, 
if he wishes, I will readily—” 

“ Hark!” interrupted Goupart. 
“ What was that noise ?” 

“T heard nothing,” said the old 


man. 

“Let me look a moment.” And 
thus ¢ ing, the youth went to 
the door and looked out. But he 
saw nothing. He stepped out into 
the entry; but there was no one 
there. “I must have been mis- 
taken,” he said, as he returned to 
the library and closed the door 
after him. 

“Ah! he did not look in the right 
. Had he cast his eyes up to 
the ceiling, he would have seen a 
small hole where the host once had 
& copper pipe lead down to feed a 
showering bath. And had he but 
gone up into the small lumber- 
room overhead, he would have 
found a man there, lying flat upon 
his @ serpent, with his 
eye to that small aperture ; and he 
would have seen at a glance that- 


all that transpired in the library! 


“T was about to say,” resumed 
the marquis, “‘ that if Simon wishes 

illi ut I 
here. 


. But as God is just, m 
old heart has not felt sock a ith 


She loves you—she has loved you 
long. Oftentime have I found her 
in tears over a little letter you wrote 
to her a month before we left 
missive, 
found in it you told her not to forget that she was 
pledged to be your wife. Do you remember it ?” 
Bo kas cherished that 
“ i morceau as though it were a precious 
She is yours. Ah, my dear boy, 


ad 


the marquis thus spoke, he the you 


iz 


And, a little while . was once more by Louise’s 
side; and as she heard the report of her 


danced in her eyes, while the prayer of blessing was upon her lips. 
CHAPTER VIII 
THE BOLT HAS FALLEN! 


corn he could find s market for, there being several hundred bush- 
els now in the granary; but the marquis informed him that he 


need not trouble himself about the corn, as he already had a use 
for it, meaning to keep a large quantity on hand to serve in case 
of a failing crop. He rememberéd the dream of Joseph, and the 
“corn-chambers of t, and he meant to be prepared to feed the 
starving in case of famine. Yet Simon must go, for he had busi- 
ness of his own; and one fine morning, down the river he went, 
in company with some men who come down from Fort 
lie. 

Lobois had been gone a week, and the remaining members of 
the family were having some joyful times. In a few days more, 
the priest would be there, and then the two waiting hands would 
be united. Father Languet sometimes made it his home at St. 
Julien’s place, but he had now been for some months upon a mis- 
sion among the Yazoos; but he had been heard from, and he 
would soon be there. 

It was a bright, moonlight evening, and the young le had 
been more gay than usual. Goupart, and Louise, and Louis had 
been playing at childish games, and as they went out and snuffed 
up the sweet, balmy air of the beautiful evening, Louise clapped 
her hands, and proposed a game of “hide and seek.” The others 
shouted acquiescence, and even the old man was bound to join in 
the sport. Louise and her brother knew all the hiding-places with- 
in the enclosure, and the former pulled Louis aside, and whispered 
merrily with him. 
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* Now, none of that,” cried Goupart,—‘“ none of that! It is 
not fair for you to conspire against me. By my soul! if you two 
put wd heads together, I’ll go and charter old Tony to come 
and help me. Now mind!” 

But the only answer he received was a joyous laugh as Louise 
ran away to dress herself for the out-door sport. 

The moon rode high in the heavens, and her face was but 
slightly turned away from earth. In the wide court-yard the mer- 
ry voices rang tunefully out upon the calm night air, and the glad 
notes were —e up and flung back by the distant forest. 

Away over the brow of a gentle hill, where a copse of beautiful 
acacia trees were left standing, moved many dark objects. They 
were crouching in the wood, and listening to the shouts that came 
from the distant dwelling. Anon they gathered together and con- 
versed in a strange tongue, and then they moved slowly up the 
hill-side, and crept down towards the corn-field. On they moved, 
like spectres in moonlight, until they neared the high barri- 
cade, and then settled lower down, and crept on like huge cats 
spureetiing Oats prey. Straight they moved towards the postern, 
and there they lay, snug beneath the wooden wall, and listened to 
the merry voices from within. Soon one of them arose to his 
feet. He was in the shade of the wall, but yet the many colored 
paint upon his dark skin could be seen, and the dusky-browed 
warrior was no more concealed. They were all—a scoreof them 


—painted in the same fantastic manner, and the same dusky hne 
marked the brow of each. He who had arisen to his feet uced 
something from his pouch, and applied it to the lock of the heavy 
tern. Itwasakey! And how came that child of the forest 
St. Ah, Goupart! ah, Louis! thy 
oubts and fears mi, n a resting-place more startling 
than those you think have passed ! 

The shouts now come from the garden. Hark! Y are 
all there upon the other side of the house. They have just found 
Goupart, and are now Cuayag Se forth from his hiding-place. 

Carefully the Indian turns key in the lock, but the gate is 
fastened within. The heavy bolt has been surely thrown back, 
and yet the gate opens not. But there is no time to be lost. The 
red men whispered together a moment, and then one of them 
bends upon his knees, and when a second has mounted upon his 
shoulders, he arises. They are both tall men, but he who stands 
upon his companion’s shoulders cannot quite reach the tops of the 
stout pickets. Another man stands firmly by the side of the lower 
one, and then he above places one foot upon the second shoulder 
thus offered him. Now a third man springs nimbly up, and hav- 
ing mounted upon the shoulders of him who stands thus elevated, 
he gains the top of the barricade, and in a moment more he dro 
upon the ground within. Soon the postern is opened, and six 
men enter, leaving the remaining ones without, and then the 
is almost closed, and thus held, so 
that it can be opened when need 
comes. 

Away towards the stable these 
spectres glide, and soon t are 
hidden ; for they, too, will play at 
the game that the pale faces have 
set on foot. 

* * 

Many times had Goupart hidden, 
and as many times had he been 
easily found. And now he and the 
marquis choose to hide together, 
and after a deal of shouting, the 
brother and sister pull them out 
from behind the thick cluster of 
vines that grow against the garden 
fence. Next loot and Louise 
scamper away, laughing and cla 
ping their hands, for the utter de. 

ight of the father, when they pur- 

posely let him find them, has 
warmed them into almost a frenzy 
of joy. 

“Stop—stop !” cried the mar- 
quis, as his children start. “ Ien’t 
it becoming too damp for you, 
Louise ?” 

“O,no! Never fear for me.” 

“ But the dew is now fairly wet 
upon the grass, and I do much fear 
you'll take cold.” 

“ No—no, father!” cries the joy- 
ous girl. ‘Don’t let the first chill 
frighten you.” 

“‘ Well—go this once, and then 
we'll go in. By my faith, I’m 
growing chill and cold.” 

“‘ Ay—you shall have a job be- 
fore you tind us. Now watch for 
the word.” 

Away they went towards the 
barn, and as they turned the angle 
of the house, and were thus lost to 
sight, Goupart remarked : 

“It is growing cold.” 

“Ay,” returned the old man. 
“ This dew is falling fast, for I can 
feel the dampness on my feet. 
While we were excited, I did not 
feel it. But I can stand it, only I 
feared that Louise might take some 
cold ; and you know that would not 
be 

“No,” said Gou 
tone of his voice wary od he, 
too, had entertained some fears. 
“Hark!” he added. “I think I 
heard them call. Ah, they’ve got 
some deep hiding-place this time, 
for I heard the voice as though it 
were stifled. But we'll find them. 
Come!” 

And away they ran towards the 
point from whence the voice had 
proceeded. They searched all 

* around the barn, under the cart, in 
the straw, behind the doors; and 
then they went to the stable, and 
here, too, they overhauled 
thing they could move, the old 
man even moving a board that lay 

inst the fence. 

“ They mast have slipped around 
into the garden,” said Goupart. 

And so back to the garden 
turned. They hunted and hun 

but the hiders could not be found. 

“ It’s getting too late,” said the marquis, at length. ‘I think 
I must call them.” 

“ll give up in welcome,” returned Goupart ; “ for I’m sure I 


— never them. Shall I call to them ?”’ 
“ 
So Goupart shouted that he gave u 


up the game. 
“TI give up!” he cried, at the top of his voice. “Come, Louis!” 

He waited a few moments, expecting to be assailed with a burst 
of joking at his want of success. The smile was already on his 
face, and the exclamation with which to meet the hidden ones was 
upon his lips all ready for utterance. But no one came. 

“They could not have heard,” suggested St. Julien. 

in Gou cried out, and this time the old man joined him. 

“ Why don’t they answer ?” 

down the walk, and go to the barn,” said 
outh. 

part of the enclosure, and must have penetrated every nook 
corner. But no answer came, Pe 

“ Ah,” uttered Goupart, “they must have gone into the house. 

** So they have,” said the father. ‘ That’s hardly fair. 
ought to have spoken to us. But we'll find some way to 


They then went into the house, but neither was there. 


= = = 
of pure joy as came when you asked 
= her ever, for she is worthy of it. 
| 
i As th by the hand, 
; and big tears gathered in his eyes, and his still handsome features | 
be were illumined by a joy that was manifest in every line. 
| | 
| | 
; Dare flew on now upon golden wings, and suspicion had ceased 
to work in even Goupart’s mind. Old Tony had watched care- 
fally, but he could find nothing to excite fear. Only one thing 
came up to help the doubts the young sone had entertained, an 
that was a sudden visit of Simon Lobois to New Orleans. He 
. i to have business there. He said he would see how much | 
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“Tt is, surel 


“Y’'ll start up some of the boys.” 
ferent parts of the enclosure to inform the hiders that the game 
was up. But they returned bootless. It was old Tony who an- 
The uis u and upon the 
wm Do you think any danger can have befallen them 12: whispered 
the youth, with a trembli lip. 
“TT don’t think there could, ” returned the old man, nervously. 
“But we must search.” 
Ina few minutes the whole household was in alarm. The 
venture with the Indians some time before had pre- 
the minds of the for am enny of and 
soon as it was known that Louis and Louise were not to be found, 
consternation was depicted upon every face. Huge bundles of 
pitch-wood were always kept in readiness to be uselin case of 
alarm at night, and some of these were lighted, and soon the whole 
household were in the wide court. They divided at the barn, and 
in fifteen minutes they all met there again. But they had found 


nothing. 

Pale and trembling, the old man 
turned to the gate. It was locked, 
but the bolts were not shot. He 
called for the key. Tony had it, 
and the postern was soon flung 
open, and the torches flashed out 
upon the broad hillside back of the 
buildings. Suddenly a 
ery from old Tony startled the 
party, and quick as thought, Gou- 
part was by his side. 

“ What is it?” the latter asked. 

“ See that foot!” the black man 

, trembling like an aspen. 

“What of it ?” 

“Tt had no heel! It is the print 
of a moccason !”’ 

“God have mercy!” 

“ And see there—and there—and 
there!” cried Tony, pointing out 
pumerous marks of like character. 

While the people were crowding 
about the spot, one of the women 
found an arrow, and in a moment 
more & moccason was picked up. 

“The Chickasaws !” exclaimed 
Tony, as soon as he saw the moc- 


heavens !” gasped Brion St. 
Julien. And with a deep groan he 
staggered back. But he quickly 


revived, for the thought of pursuit 
came to him. Goupart spoke not 
much, for his tongue sed him 


easy speech ; but he could hasten 
the men to pursuit, and he did it in 
wild, frantic tones. 

The men all armed themselves, 
and the women were left with seve- 
ral loaded muskets that they were 
to discharge if any hidden foe 
should show himself while the men 
were gone. Each man had a gun, 
and hunting-knife, and a pair of 
pistols, and each second man was 
provided with alighted torch, while 
the others took torches, but kept 
them unburned to use when the 
need should come. Tony led the 
way, for he was used to the ways 
of the red man and could, easily 
follow a trail. He easily traced the 
way the Indians had taken as far 
as the top of the hill; but here he 
was at fault. Yet a little further 
on, he found it again, and he traced 
it thence off to the southward and 
eastward, sometimes losing it, but 
quickly finding it again. 

Just as the great old clock in the 
hall told the hour of four in the 
morning, the party returned to the 
house, pale and fatigued. The first 
y streaks of dawn were pencil- 
g tho eastern horizon as the mar- 
quis and ~~ stood in the sit- 

room. ne of the women 
brought in a lamp, and the youth 
started when he saw how pale his 
host looked. And St. Julien start- 
ed, too; for he looked into his 
companion’s face, and it looked 
terror-stricken even to death. 

They spoke not a word. The 
old man moved forward and ex- 
tended + hand, and = the next 
moment his head was pillowed upon Goupart’s shoulder, and such 
deep, mighty sobs broke forth from his lips that it seemed as 

gh his heart were rent in sunder. And one by one the eager 
servants came into that room, for they dared not yet trust them- 
selves to sleep. They stood and witnessed the great grief of their 
loved master, and with one accortl they wept with him. Truly 
that was a dark hour! 
[TO BE GONTINUED.] 
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THE CORK TREE. 

About a hogshead of acorns of the cork oak have been intro- 
duced from the south of Europe, and distributed in the Middle 
and Southern States for experiment, or to test their adaptation to 
the climate. This tree, in its native country, where it is an ever- 


, usually grows to the height of twenty to thirty feet, but in 
1 there are specimens which ex fifty feet in height, 
& diameter of more than three feet. The substance familiar- 


ly known to us as cork, ‘is the epidermis, or outer bark, and some- 

thick. ‘Should the experiment 
» a subj im 

bject of great national 


PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

The following is an extract from an in letter of the 
editor of the St. Louis Advocate, written while on a journey of 
ever see a prairie on fire? Perhaps you 
ve, but many of our readers never did. It is a grand, a sub- 
lime, and to us it was a terrific sight. We were in the midst of a 
large prairie covered with grass full six feet high, as thick apon 
the ground as it could well stand, and much of it dry as tinder. 
For several hours we had noticed in our front and our left, thick 
columns of dark smoke curling in the distance, and on reaching 
the top of a hill, we suddenly beheld the fire miles ahead, roaring 
and crashing, shooting up its flames at least twenty feet high, and 
darting, leaping and plunging forward, like ten thousand furies, 
bent on the destruction of everything before them! The wind 
blew a perfect gale, and on the fire came. The roar was more 
like that of ‘ Ocean into oe pr wrought,’ than anything else I 
ever heard. One or two of our company had witnessed such 
scenes before. To me it was new, and one of the most sublime I 
had ever beheld. On our right and left, the flames extended for 
miles upon miles, sweeping over the wide prairie ‘as with the 
besom of destruction,’ nor leaving a stick or straw behind. Our 
condition would have been anything else than safe but for the 
fact that one of our company was a smoker, and being a smoker, 


he happened to have a supply of matches, which now, instead of 


ARTIST LIFE IN PARIS. 

The pictares on this and the preceding page, which are 
finely executed and full of spirit, show the interior of a cule & 
Paris, and give the spectator a pretty good idea of the chaos ont 
of which rise those beautiful creations that illuminate the walls of 
the Louvre with undying beauty. In one picture we see a couple 
of students engaged in a bout at fencing, while a party of their 
companions are looking on, some of them smoking, and all ap- 
parently quite unmindfal that the pursuit of art is their business, 
with the exception of one hirsute, enthusiastic specimen of hu- 
manity—a sculptor, who, regardless of the “‘ row” around him, 
is hard at work, modelling a figure in clay preparatory to casting. 
In the other picture we have a variety of figures, and nearly the 
same confusion. Prints festoon the walls; casts and torsos are 
scattered about. Two flaneurs are seated on a coueh. One ama- 
teur is volunteering an aria on the guitar; his comrade is teasi 
the pretty little spaniel that belongs, doubtless, to the lan 
coquettishly-attired demoiselle who tits on the left hand of the 

inter, who, in the midst of all the confusion, eontinues tranquil- 
y at work on his design as if no eye but that of his fair model 
were upon him. In the background are a group of artists. The 
two rape te by the way, are portions of one large studio, and 
may be taken as a type of these establishments in Paris. That 
admirable writer, Bayle St. John, in his “‘ Purple Tints of Paris,” 
says :—“‘ Artists must be divided 
into several classes. I mean the 
young artists in the studios. Two 
of the most amusing are the Lou- 
stic and the Rapin. The Lonstic 
is generally an artist amateur, that 
is to say, his parents have property ; 
they see him some day, when a 
child, take a piece of chalk or char- 
coal, and scratch the portrait of his 
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ighting his pipe, were found very convenient to light the grass of 
thus meet with fire. So while the flames 
were miles ahead, we drove to one side of the road and fired the 
grass on the other side. 

Away sprang the flames before the wind like an uncaged eagle, 
and, the wind favoring us, wo easily prevented them crossing 
the road, until a space was burnt into which we drove the horse 
and carriage, and in safety stood to witness the terrible scene the 
two fires produced. The smoke and heat were severe, but we 
esca unhurt. Others may do as they choose, but I will cer- 
tainly never venture far into one of these large prairies when the 
ores is ary, without having with me the means to fire in self- 

efence. It is the only way by which, under some circumstances, 
a man can save his life. These often heard and often read of fire 
on the prairies, but certainly had no adequate idea of it until I 
witnessed it last Saturday. No tongue or pen could describe it 
as I then saw it. While looking on, I was forcibly reminded of 
an expression Bonaparte is said to have used in reference to the 
burning of Moscow: ‘It asa vast sea of fire;’ and I 
thought if Longinus had only witnessed that scene, he might still 
have improved his excellent work on sublimity. No language 
can adequately pu the wonderfully sublime effect of these im- 
mense billows of fire, as they rage and with terrible roar, 
the forked flames, meanwhile, flying on with a power and velocity 
that seems utterly inconceivable to one who has not witnessed it. 


* out of their societ 


father or his schoolmaster. This 
is enough. It is at once determin- 
ed that a t genius has revealed 
itself. The lad no sooner escapes 
from college than he is sent to a 
painter’s studio. He is supplied 
with a handsome sum of money, 
and becomes very often the loustic 
of the atelier; perhaps the most 
backward in the serious part of his 
art, but clever as a caricaturist, 
and allowed to take any liberties as 
a practical joker. The Rapin is 
the of the 
thing equivalent to a at a pu 
lic school. A shabby en is an 
essential part of his definition ; 
most probably he has an immense 
bush of hair. He often becomes a 
clever artist, but no one knows 
how. His duties are to do all the 
work of the atelier, to run of er- 
rands, to set the model, etc. He 
often picks up a good deal of 
knowledge from the conversation 
of the students, and ripens in a 
mysterious manner. Some of the 
best French artists have been rapins 
in their time, and are proud to own 
it. I notice that those who dis- 
play most talent are not the per- 
umed, finikin gentlemen, accepta- 
ble at a court; but those who have 
something of the ouvrier about 
them—a sort of roughness which 
only sets off their finer qualities. 
The practical jokes of an atelier 
are sometimes carried a good deal 
too far. It is the custom for every 
fresh student to pay his ‘ footing,” 
as it is called. A rich new-comer 
once refused to comply with this 
formality. The students bided 
their time, and, when the master 
was away, strapped him, undressed, 
to a ladder, exposed him in the 
courtyard in the sun for half an 
hour, then covered him with a 
cloth, and carried him all the way 
from the Rue de Sevres to the Pont 
Neuf, where they allowed him to 
wrap himself in the cloth, get into 
a cab and return home.” There 
are some studios, however, which 
are totally different from that we 
have shown in our engraving—. 
really the abode of quiet, studious. 
nius. ‘ The atelierof my friend, 
. Jeanron,” says the writer we 
have quoted, “‘is, perhaps, the best 
reproduction of a workshop of one 
of the Old Masters that can be 
seen. It reproduces, because it is 
no imitation, being governed b 
the frank originality of the presid- 
ing spirit. The walls are, as usual, 
hung with casts, sketches and half- 
finished pictures, in rather odd disorder; the easels are dispersed 
in apparent confusion ; and it requires some steadiness of nerve 
in a stranger to pick his way towards that tall, workmanlike-look- 
ing man who sits yonder hard at it, just looks up as you come in, 
and generally gives you his wrist to shake, both hands being bet- 
ter em toved, or daubed with paint. English amateurs who have 
found him out—as they generally do contrive to find out true 
genius abroad—look sometimes amusingly aghast as they steer 
amid chairs laden with pallets, basins of water, old shoes, turnips, 
or oyster shells; for, besides being eminent as a scriptural painter 
and inimitable in marine landscapes, Mr. Jeanron indulges occa- 
sionally in a bit of still life.” The principal atrons of French 
artists, next to the imperial circle, are the wealthy middle class, 
who are liberal, but not generally good judges of art, and consc- 
quently too often the victims of quackery and intrigue. The 
artists affect to despise these le, and one of them was read 
becanse be dia not insult a grocer who ex- 
claimed, “ Your picture is a master-piece, but I cannot buy it, be- 
cause it is six inches too wide.” The rough o iginality of manner 
which formerly distinguished the French artists, and made them 
stand out in bold relief from the mass of their coun en—their 
carelessness of dress, and the conventionalities of artificial life, is 
said to be rapidly giving away to finikin manners, and a conform- 
ity to all the ca rises of fashion. But still there are many crigi- 
nals to be 5 


aa it’s fanny—isn’t it, Goupart 1” . 
» 
“Do you suppose they didn’t hear us ?” : 
“Tt may be.” 
| 
A | 
S 
4 
| 
nee purpose of growing this useful substance, particularly in ay 
event of a war between this country and Europe, in conse- : 
quence of which the supply would be cut off.—Scientyjic American. | 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A PICTURE. 


BY MARY Lvov. 

Noiselessly the stealthy shadows 
Crept along the oaken floor, 

Wearing figures strange, fantastic, 
Where the sunshine slept before. 


In the swiftly fadirg twilight, 
In the gloomy cold and gray ; 

Knelt a little child in reverence, 
By his mother’s side, to pray. 


As his sweet lips framed ‘* Our Father,” 
How I wept that im his heart 

Earthly care and sin and sorrow, 
Evermore must have a part. 


It was sad that his life lesson 
Must be just the same as ours, 
That be too must learn how weary 
Was life's fancied path of flowers. 


I grieved that all this winning trast 
Would change to cold deceit ; 

And worldly pride and selfishness 
At the heart's temple meet; 


That all his childhood's i 
And spirit’s inward grace, 
Would pass away e’en with the sen) 
Of childhood from that face. 


But when he ceased, the quiet trust 
His little features wore, 

Checked all the risings of regret 
Which I had felt before. 


And then I only breathed a prayer, 
That in my beart might be 

The same unselfish confidence 
And calm serenity. 

"Tis very sad, that in our lives 
We vainly strive to keep 


The freshness of our early years, 
We can but wish and weep! 


Then most of all our prayer should be, 
For childish trast and faith ; 

The faith which shines in sorrow's hour, 
And triumphs over death. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


“ Wet, what do you think of Miss Horton, Mrs. Seamans ?” 
said the president of a sewing circle, in a country town number- 
‘ing three or four thousand inhabitants, to an elderly lady, whose 
gray hair drawn tightly back from a very high but narrow and 
retreating forehead, small, cold blue eyes and thin, straight lips, 
‘betokened an unloving heart. 

Very deliberately she raised those cold eyes to the speaker’s 
face, very deliberately folded her bony, bloodless hands, twice 
opened her lipsp—as was her wont—before she spoke. 

“TJ see nothing really worthy of censure in Miss Horton, still I 
must confess she strikes me unfavorably.” 

“In what respect, pray?” said a sweet young voice, with a 
slight tremor in it. 

“T certainly would not wish to prejudice any one against a 
stranger, and the young above all, in whom a certain frankness 
and readiness to believe that people are what they seem is charm- 
ing, but I do think Miss Horton lacks maidenly reserve and re- 
spect for her elders, her betters, I may say.” . 

““ My dear Mrs. Seamans, how can you think that? Did you 
see her just now rise and give her comfortable arm-chair to poor 
old Miss Brown, and then go into that distant corner so quietly ?” 
said the same voice. 

“ Yes, I saw it all, and I doubt pot that nearly all were de- 
ceived by it, as you appear to have been. I think it was all done 
for show. There, was not I right? See how Mr. Parker's eyes 
follow her, and now he goes to speak to her. He is always telling 
about ladies being gentle and kindly to the poor and old, and I 
think she had him in her mind all the time.” 

“But she seems very indifferent whether Mr. Parker stays or 
goes,” said the first speaker, Mrs. Liston. 

“There has not been so accomplished and beautiful and really 
lady-like a person introduced into our circle for a long time, in my 
epinion,” said another young lady. 

“ Accomplished! How do you know that she is? I should 
not expect a school teacher to possess many accomplishments !” 

“T have just listened to a conversation between Miss Horton 
and Judge Thayer, and I am sure the judge met his equal in her.” 

“Only a proof of what I said—she lacks reserve—to be talk- 
ing 60 freely to so many men, and this only her second month 

us.” 

“ But, Mrs. Seamans, the gentlemen seem to seek her—not she 
them ; and they are all men of good character and—there is Mr. 
Scamans asking an introduction to her, as I live!” 

The last words were uttered a little maliciously, I fear. Mrs.” 
Seamans’s eyes became a shade bluer and colder still, and her 
hands seemed to press upon each other a little more closely, as 
she proceeded. 

“ Does any one know anything about her history before she 
came here?” and the good woman looked slowly from face to face 


in the circle about her, but receiving no answer, she went on. 


“Nobody seems to know. I have asked the school committee ; | He paused, brushed a tear from his eye, and as she melther 


they tell me she brought a letter of recommendation from a min- 
ister in Boston—but that is not her home, they think. I have | 


been to the post-office, and all her letters—and she has many very 


thick ones—are directed on the outside by the same hand, and a — 


lady’s; but you can see underneath simply her name in many 
different hands, and mostly gentlemen’s too. I wish she had not 
been engaged to keep the school, unless-she would have given a 
proper account of herself. I shall have nothing to do with her 
until I know her character is good, which I am not at all sure of 
now,” and saying that it was late, the kind-hearted Mrs. Seamans 
withdrew. 

Her words were received in as many different ways as she had 
listeners. A few ladies appeared inclined to favor Mrs. Seamans’s 


moved nor raised her eyes, or seemed to hear his words, only that 
she was very pale, he went on : 

“I have not been mistaken when I have thonght that you 
loved me in return. Two or three times when I have met you 
unawares, your looks have betrayed what you have generally con- 
cealed so well. Tell me, Miss Horton, that yon love me,” and he 
took the unresisting hand and kissed it again and again. 

These kisses sent the bright blood rushing back to check and 
brow, and releasing her hand, she said : 

“You are right. I have known many weeks that you loved 
me, and I have loved you as long—I love you as truly as you do 


| me, but I cannot marry you.” . 


opinion, but the younger portion were unanimous in saying that | 
it was impossible for her to be anything but the good and noble | 


woman she seemed, and the timid voice grew quite confident in its 
tone, when it hoped Mr. Parker would fall in love with her and 
marry her—she would make such a charming minister’s wife. 

At length the party dispersed, and while they are gaining their 
respective homes, we will follow Miss Horton to hers. A servant 
from the hotel where she boarded, came with a carriage to take 
her there, thus disappointing several gentlemen who had hoped for 
a quiet walk with Miss Horton. 

She gained her room and sank upon the nearest chair. All the 
fire was gone from her dark eyes, her fall lips had lost the al- 
most haughty curl they had worn through the evening, and the 
proud form seemed almost crushed. She was not beautiful, but 
except as her soul pervaded and shone through features of irreg- 
ular but spirited mould, and then she fully justified the praises of 
her warmest admirers. 

The winter passed‘as winters generally do in small towns. A 
few select parties were given, to which everybody was invited ; but 
the greatest attraction the place afforded was its sewing circle. It 
was not confined to any one religious society, but was open to 
all, and all met frankly there if no where else. 

Miss Horton maintained the same manner she had at first worn 
(whether it was assumed or not still remained an undecided ques- 
tion among the ladies), ever ready to converse with any who 
sought her, never seeking any one; apparently frank, yet never 
joining with her whole soul in anythiiig. The assertion of her 
friends that she was accomplished was proved again and again to 
the delight of all, not merely by her skill and taste in those 
branches of education usually termed accomplishments, but by 
her ease in every position in which she was placed. She was in 
fact becoming a favorite, and what moved more mothers in her 
favor than anything else, was the warm love of all her pupils. 

Still no one could ascertain the particulars, or anything in fact, 
concerning her former life. Those thick letters continued to ar- 
rive, always directed in the same hand and mailed in Boston, and 
what seemed more strange, never answered, or at least, only once 
a month, when she was observed to take a large package to the ex- 
press office, directed to Mrs. Collins, in an obscure street in Boston. 

Not many weeks after the opening of this tale, it began to be 
whispered that Mr. Parker, the clergyman, was certainly in love 
with Miss Horton. It was evident that he took more care to be- 
come acquainted with her than with most of his parishioners; but 
though their conversations when meeting in public were long and 
apparently interesting to both, yet when Mr. Parker had called 
upon Miss Horton, she was always engaged. To be sure she 
treated all gentlemen alike, never seeing them at her house, but 
that any one should refuse to see the pastor, was strange indeed. 
Like others, Mr. Parker was obliged to depend upon chance inter- 
views with his lady-love. Being a man of decided character, and 
withal of true nobleness of soul, he determined to make his love 
known, believing that he had on several occasions seen an invol- 
untary love-light gleam from her eye for a moment, when meeting 
him unexpectedly. He, as well as others, had been somewhat an- 
noyed that he could hear nothing of her except that she was Miss 
Horton and taught school for her support, but becoming convinc- 
ed that she was, what she appeared, an estimable woman (I will 
not say that ministers are above being convinced by love), he de- 
termined to offer her his heart, knowing, that if she did not accept 
it, no other woman would ever receive a similar offer. 

He sat in his study alone, with his head bowed upon the table 
before him when he came to that conclusion, and not ashamed to 
ask God’s blessing upon anything he would do, offered a short 
prayer, put on his hat and cloak and went out. Asking for Miss 
Horton, he was told she was engaged. He wrote a few words on 
a card, and handing it to the servant, said : 

“ Tell Miss Horton I will wait till she is disengaged.” 

He waited only a few minutes; hearing a light footfall he rose, 
and stepping forward took her hand. She looked up into his face, 
but neither spoke for a moment. Miss Horton was the first to 
break the silence. 

“ Will you be seated, Mr. Parker ?” 

He passed to a sofa and motioned her to a seat by his side, 
but not heeding him she sat upon a chair near the centre of the 
room. Not daunted he drew a chair pear and sat down, and with- 
out waiting a moment, spoke as follows : 

“will not ask you to excuse me for intruding upon your pri- 
vacy, as I know I have done. If my errand does not excuse me, 
it matters not whether I am excused or no. I have come to ask 
you to be my wife. Miss Horton, I know I am abrupt, but I can- 
not be otherwise. I must speak now or not atall. Do not tell 
me that my love is too short-lived to warrant an offer of marriage. 
Iam thirty years old, and I never have loved a woman till now. 
I loved you when I first saw you, and every action, every word of 
yours has only deepened my love. I know you are the only wo- 
man I can love, and I know that we are mated well.” 


Mr. Parker covered his face in his hands. Her almost ago- 
nized tone told him but too plainly that she was in earnest, and 
pausing 2 moment as if to command her thonghts, she went on 


| hurriedly and brokenly. 


“«T saw how it would all end long ago. I have tried to prevent 


_ this meeting. I have sometimes hoped that the mystery that I have 


wrapped myself in would be sufficient to deter yon from making 
this offer, but generally I have judged you more truly. I believe 
what you say, that you will love only me. I shall never lovo 
another, but I cannot marry you. Would to God that you did 
not love me—no, no, I cannot lose that thought. It will sometime 
be my only comfort, that the noblest heart that lives is mine, 
mine !” and she rose to leave him, forlornly enough, but he sprang 
before her and led her to her seat again. 

“Tell me,” said he, “is there no hope forme? Must this de- 
cision be final? Have you thought of it well? What are your 
reasons for refusing me ?”’ 

At this last question a strong shudder passed throngh her frame, 
but in a moment all trace of emotion was gone, and she looked up 
steadily, and spoke : 

have thought for hours, weeks—and this must be. Before 
three months have passed, you will wish you had waited a little 
longer before saying what you have to-day. Had you waited, you 
never would have said those words. Why, why did yon love one 
of whom you know so little ?” 

“Do I not know that you are the most high-souled, right-think- 
ing and the most loving, gentle woman I know? Do I not know 
that you are more beautiful to me than all others—and is not this 
enough? This mystery! forgive me, Miss Horton, I feel that I 
must penetrate it, even against your will. I am sure that I could 
then change your mind,” and again he took both her hands and 
gazed in her eyes for a reply. 

“No, no, impossible ! before one year has passed, you will wish 
you had never known me, you will strive to forget me!” 

A gleam of hope seemed to reach the lover, and eagerly he 
said : 

“If I do wish to marry yon when this dreadful year has passed, 
will you then say yes to the proposal I have made ?” 

After a long pause, she replied : 

“When the year is gone, you may come to me again if you 
wish it.” 

“‘ Bless yon for that,” and pressing her hands in his, he went 
his way to labor and to wait. 

After gaining her room she threw herself upon a conch and 
lay moaning in agony for a long and weary hour. The shades of 
night fell around her and then she arose and sank upon her knees. 
It is well when the lone, burdened heart can ask for strength and 
counsel from above. That prayer was long, and too sacred, too 
broken in its anguish for us to follow, but the boon she craved 
was granted—strength to do and to bear. What was the mys- 
terious taint that could prevent this pure, humble woman from 
marrying the man she loved ?” 

It was late in the month of May of the same year, that Miss 
Horton requested a private interview with her landlady, and at its 
close went out for her accustomed evening walk, and Mrs. Faxon 
with the traces of tears still visible upon her face, ordered a small 
bed put up in Miss Horton’s room, for her adopted daughter who 
would arrive the following day, and the next day Miss Horton 
did not go to school, but in the afternoon she went to the depot ; 
and met there a respectable, middle-aged Irishwoman, whom she 
addressed as Mrs. Collins, and a beautiful little girl of some four 
or five years old. As soon as the child saw Miss Horton, she 
sprang to her outstretched arms, exclaiming, “mama, dear 
mama!” and was answered by “my darling child, my Mary!” 
and so the noise of it was spread abroad, and before sunset near- 
ly the whole town knew that a child had arrived which Miss 
Horton had called “ my darling,” and which in turn called her 
“mama.” Mrs. Seamans found it very necessary for her to make 
a multitude of calls that night, and it was really wonderful to no- 
tice how many times she found it convenient to say, “ I knew it 
would turn out so,” and how many she met who had always becn 
of that opinion. ° 

The next morning the whole town was astir. Mrs. Faxon re- 
ceived more calls in that one day, than since her arrival in town 
years before. Some warm friends of Miss Horton called and in- 
quired for that lady, but were told that she had’ gone to school, 
taking her daughter with her. 

“ Then the story we heard was true ?” they would say, and Mrs. 
Faxon’s reply would be : 

“She is her adopted daughter, but she wishes the child to know 
or hear of no other mother,” and the few friends would say they 
would call after school was done, and they kept their word, and 
praised the child and gladdened the heart of the foster-mother. 

But by far the greater part departed as they came, scofling at 
the idea of a young woman’s adopting a daughter, and the men of 
the place stopped each other in the street to talk over the strange 
affair, and one member of the school committee thought she ought 
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to be dismissed from the school, and good Mrs. Seamans was very 
sure her dear pastor would regret ever having taken any notice of 
the impostor, and commissioned her hasband to ascertain whether 
he was aware of the awfal discovery. 

The following day was the Sabbath, and much to the surprise 
of all, Miss Horton took her place in church with her child by 
her side, and.when service was concluded a few pious hands were 
held up in horror to see Mr. Parker shako hands with Miss Hor- 
ton and then with the little girl, as he came from the sacred desk, 
saying : “ This then is the little stranger I heard so much of yes- 
terday. God bless you, child !” and then pass quietly on, speaking 
with one and another of his flock. 

The weeks passed on. Miss Horton was still allowed her place 
in school, still a small circle of friends met her so cordially that 
she could not doubt their sincerity ; but by far the larger portion 
of her acquaintances had possibly forgotten that they had even 
spoken with or known the lady. 

If all the people of the little town of L——— could have 
stood as I did, in the gallery of a fine and fashionable church, 
in a distant southern city, a little more than four years previous to 
the opening of this tale, they would reverence Miss Horton as I 
do—as they learned to do in future years. 

The gallery was crowded with anxious, eager expectants, who 
glanced ceaselessly from the clock to the main entrance of the 
church. There was a sudden silence as the door was thrown 
open, and a bevy of beautifal bridesmaids surrounding a queenly 
looking bride, accompanied by an equal number of groomsmen, 
together with the groom and the parents of the bride, passed up 
the aisle. The bride we have scen before already, and will only 
note that her eyes were full of joyous confidence, and that a bright, 
a radiant smile beamed from her face upon her future husband. 
Him we will notice more closely. Tall, commanding in figure, 
with a face and head which an artist would delight to model for an 
Apollo, dark, clustering locks, an eye more beautiful in form and 
color than is often met with in women even, and a month which 
seemed formed only for noble words—but I shuddered as I gazed 
on him, nor could I tell what caused that one word, “ false!” to 
barst from my lips. I studied his face again, and thoughtI dis- 
covered an occasional furtive side-look directed to those around 
him, which seemed out of place, at that time, but this was all. 

The ceremony commenced, and as the words “‘I pronounce you 
man and wife,” came slowly, distinctly, from the lips of the white- 
haired clergyman, a wild, frantic voice exclaimed : 

“] forbid the banns!” and a young and beautiful Irish girl 
rushed past the church warden, through the crowd of attending 
friends, and gazed with starting eyeballs upon the group before 
her. Comprehending the scene, she said ‘Too late! too late !” 
and sank upon the floor. 

There were many different exclamations heard then, but the 
bride heard none except a deep curse from him she had just prom- 
ised to love through life, as he attempted to draw her away from 
the scene ; but he knew not the nature he had to deal with. 

“T cannot go till this poor ture revives,” said she. ‘“ Why 
did she come here, Hermann t/ I do not know her—she could not 
forbid the banns on my account. Why did shecome, Hermann ?” 

“ Curse her! how should J know why a crazy fool should rush 
in here and make this trouble t” said Hermann Marshall, in a 
vexed whisper—then aloud, and with all his usual sweetness, 
“come Laura, my bride, leave her to the care of others, and home 
with your husband.” 

“Not till I see this poor girl restored.” And she left her hus- 
band’s arm, and in her bridal robes stooped over the senseless 
girl and chafed the little cold hands in her own. 

Their efforts were soon rewarded by a faint gasp, and with re- 
turning life the poor thing sat up and gazed about her. 

“Was it all a dream then, or did I come too late? Was Her- 
mann married t” And she loeked beseechingly to one and another 
of the group around her. 

No ore spoke for a moment—for no one knew what to say. 
Tearing off her bridal veil, Laura Marshall knelt down by her 
side, and said : 

“What do you know-of Hermann Marshall, my poor girl 
Tell me all you know of him ;” and what dread suspicion had 
fastened on her mind no one knew. 

“O, he told me I should be his wife—I am his wife. We were 
married, not in church and by a priest, to be sure, but by a man 
who Hermann said was just the same in this country, and it could 
be done quieter, you see, and his proud parents would not know 
of it till he had time to soften them to me who he loved so well, 
and so he put me in a beautiful room in the hotel, and we were 
80 happy for a long, long time, and then he went away—and the 
sorrow there was for me J cannot tell. They turned me out of my 
room with names which God knows never belonged to me, and 
when I went for the man who married us, to prove to them that I 
was Hermann’s wife, I could not find him; and so I went home 
to my mother, who believed every word I told her, for she said I 
would not now tell her the first lie in my life, but she told me he 
had deceived me; it was a sham marriage she said, and that an- 
gered me and I left my old mother, and for weeks have I sought 
for my husband—and now I have found him only to know that 
my mother told me the truth. 0, tell me, lady, is he married to 
you *” and the poor girl looked up in Laura Marshall’s face with 
4n expression which combined all the cager hope and sickening 
fear which her simple, ardent nature was capable of feeling. 

“ We-were just made man and wife, my poor girl.” 

But before the words were fully uttered, the deserted girl sank 
again with the scarcely audible words: 

“My child! my child!” 

The swoon seemed more deadly than the first; all efforts to re- 


held as to her disposal. It was concluded to take her to the hos- 
pital, and a purse was being made up for that purpose, when 
Laura, rousing herself from a long silence, said : 

“ She will go with me.” 

“Go with you, Laura!” said her father. “ You surely do not 
believe this tale of her marriage? You will not say to the world 
that you believe it ¢” 

“T do believe it, and what I believe I will avow ;” and raising 
her voice as if speaking to all in that spacious church, she went 
on: “ Why else did that deep curse escape my husband, when he 
saw the poor victim of his falsehood? why, if she was a poor, 
crazed thing, as he told me, did he not help to recover her wits ? 
why has he gone now? why is he not here to clear himself 0, 
God ! ’tis true! I staked my all—I have lost. Nothing is left 
but my own truth and honor, which shall never be sullied. Tell 
him, tell the world, that I will never see his face again till he can 
prove to me that this tale is false in every particular. Then, then 
—I did love him—help me, father! mother! to do what I ought ;” 
and she stretched out her arms beseechingly, but the weakness was 
but for a moment. Pale as death, but with strong determination 
in every line of her face and in the fixed gaze of her dull eyes, 
she spoke again to her father. 

“ This poor girl must be removed to our house for the present, 
and then we will see what can be done for her. I am innocent of 
the wrong done her, but I am the canse, and what little we can 
do must be done.” 

“ Are you crazy, Laura! Never shall she enter my doors. Let 
her go with her shame upon her as she deserves. She might have 
known she was no fit mate for Hermann Marshall.” 

“She might have known men were false! She might have 
known that every word spoken by that honeyed tongue was false ! 
Why might not I then ¢” 

“Tt is different, Laura. We will see that the wretched girl 
does not suffer at present, and then try to hash this tumult ; come 
Laura, be as sensible as you generally are.” 

“ Father, if she cannot be cared for in our house, I shall go 
with her.” 

“Go, then! bat you shall never enter my house again, if you 
leave it now.” 

“Husband, my dear George—she is my only child. It will 
kill me if you turn from her so. Hear me for my sake, if not 
for hers !” 

“If she will bring this scandal on us, she is no child of mine.” 

“ Mother, dear mother, God help us all to bear what we must; 
and he will, if we do our duty. Farewell, father and mother. 
The time will come when we shall be happy together again.” 

Of all that throng, only the old minister and myself remained 
with the young wife and the fainting, almost dying, girl. The 
only course left was to carry her to the hospital, and thither we 
all went, and at the door we parted, I to my duties, the clergy- 
man to make one more attempt to change the will of Mr. Horton. 
The next day I learned that it was of no avail. He sent her all 
her wardrobe, every article that was her own, and five hundred 
dollars in money, but no word of blessing. The poor mother saw 
her child every day, till forbidden by that stern, iron nature. 
Judge him not too harshly. Take the circumstances home to 
your own firesides and families. Consider that he was among the 
wealthiest, most honored and most honorable men in the place, 
that his son-in law, though a stranger there, had brought creden- 
tials stating that he was of similar standing in the place of his na- 
tivity, and that the story of a poor, degraded Irish girl, unsup- 
ported by any other person, had been believed and acted upon in 
this strange way by his only daughter, and it will not seem very 
strange that he vowed to forget that he ever had a child. 


I will not attempt to depict what passed in Laura Marshall’s 
mind while she sat in that carriage in all her bridal robes, chafing 
the temples and hands of poor Mary Collins, or while she laid 
aside her glittering satins, and flowers and pearls, and replaced 
them by a wrapper, borrowed from one of the hospital nurses, and 
sat down by the bedside of the poor wanderer, and listened again 
to the story of her wrongs, and the blessings she called upon her 
head, and the messages she wished written down for her mother, 
nor while she promised to be a mother to the unborn babe—for 
both these young girls knew that death would soon close the scene 
for one of them. When Laura left her in the care of more skil- 
ful nurses than herself and sought repose for a few hours, she 
kissed the beautiful but faded lips, and repeated her promises. 

That night in the one chamber, a soul passed in agony from 
earth to heaven, leaving an unconscious infant daughter behind ; 
in the other—with no less anguish, a prouder, sublimer soul rati- 
fied the crucifixion of all earthly hopes, and consecrated itself 
to a life of labor, obloquy, perhaps suffering, and for the sin of 
another. 

With the gray dawn of morning she rose, and as her hand was 
upon the latch of her chamber door, it was opened by a kind old 
woman, with the helpless infant in her arms. 

“The poor mother is gone, miss. Please God, it would have 
been better had the baby gone with her, but it is a sweet darling, 
miss—look at her.” 

Without speaking she took it in her arms and entered the room 
where the poor mother lay, dead, cold and alone. When she left 
the room, she bore in her hand a tress of long, curling, golden 
hair. She never saw the corpse again. In a few hours her kind 
friend, the clergyman, called and conveyed her to his own home, 
where she remained till her daughter was old enough to travel. 
Her plans were soon formed. She would go to Boston, the home 
of Mary Collins, and patting the child, during its infancy, under 
the care of Mrs. Collins, its grandmother, she would gain a liveli- 
b hood for both by teaching. She found unexpected obstacles in 


Vive her were for a time unavailing, and then a consultation was 


putting the plan into execution, but eonquered them one by one ; 


and when at the end of three years her old pastor came to Boston, 
there seemed a prospect of some happiness in store for her, but 
it was soon dissipated by the tidings that her husband had arrived 
in the city, and had vowed revenge upon her for the disgrace she 
had brought upon him at the time of their marriage. 

Leaving her daughter with its grandmother, she took only a 
letter of recommendation from her pastor, and went to L———, 
where, from motives which any woman who has loved can easily 
divine, shé refused to make her story known, and chose rather to 
live suspected than to lay her life open to, and thus invite, criti- 
cism upon it. Besides, in order to obtain a divorce from the man 
to whom she was legally bound, she must remain unknown, if 
possible, until four years had elapsed from the time of her mar- 
riage, for that vow of revenge Hermann Marshall had taken 
would prevent her obtaining the divorce, if in his power. The 
father of Laura, unable to sustain the disgrace he fancied had 
fallen upon him, left his home forever, and went abroad, bearing 
with him his wife, whose heart was divided between her banished 
daughter and the husband she had loved from youth. Mother 
and daughter kept up a constant correspondence by means of 
Mrs. Collins and their mutual friend and pastor. 

Laura found on reaching L———, that the salary she received 
from her school would be inadequate for the support of herself 
and child, and then determined to avail herself of a talent which 
had served to amuse herself and friends in happier days. Through 
the same channel that formed a means of communication between 
herself and mother, she sent her written articles to publishers, and 
soon found herself in a condition to give up the school, that had 
become irksome since the arrival of her daughter. Thus more 
mystery was wrapped about her, seeing that now she had no vis- 
ible means of support. 

The year Mr. Parker had been doomed to wait, was drawing 
to a close. Miss Horton had now a legal right to a divorce from 
Hermann Marshall, but she took no steps to procure it. Perhaps 
she waited for the close of the year—for the twenty-fifth day of 
May. It came, and ere its close Mr. Parker had again sent a 
card to Miss Horton, upon which was written : 

“T claim the promised interview. It is a year to-day since I 
called upon you last.” 

With her daughter’s hand clasped in her own, Laura descended 
and stood before her lover, but all her composure had left her, 
she was unable to utter any phrase of common civility. 

“T have come to say to you what I said a year ago to-day, 
Miss Horton, and to ask you again as I did then, if you will 
marry me?” 

“But your people will not allow their pastor to marry a sus- 
pected person, and you must know, as I do, that since my little 
Mary’s arrival, I have been shunned by almost every person who 
formerly associated with me.” 

“*T have thought of that. While I do my duty as far as I am 
able, my people have no right to interfere with my private affairs, 
but if they choose to dismiss me, I must endure it. That there is 
a mystery, which I do not in the least understand, about you, and 
which is a grief to me, I freely say to you; but I have seen that 
in you of nobleness and truth which I have seen in no other wo- 
man, and again I ask yon—can you, will you be my companion 
through life, my loving wife ?” 

“I fear I am weak and wrong to say anything but ‘I cannot’ 
to you; still my heart pleads too loudly. I cannot reason. I 
have been almost wild with uncertainty and anxiety for many 
days, and now if you will listen patiently I will try and let you 
know the circumstances of my life—who and what I am.” 

With her child’s head resting on her shoulder, Miss Horton told 
her story, and ever as she went on, her lover’s face, which had 
been darkened by conflicting thoughts, grew brighter and clearer, 
and as she finished, he knelt befere her. 

“I must worship where I have but loved. Never did woman 
act more nobly. To leave home, friends, ease, competence— 
and in their place receive the coldness and suspicion of strangers, 
neglect, labor, almost penury, and to risk what is dearer to you, 
to all true women than anything beside, to risk your fair fame 
for the sake of the offspring of a man who had deceived you and 
the victim of his lust. Let my people learn to reverence you as I 
have learned to do, as they will in time.” 

Both kissed the little Mary, and with clasped hands talked of 
the divorce, of the ways and means of bringing about the mar- 
riage, of those little nothings which to all lovers are so interesting, 
but to us—you, my dear readers, and I—so stale; therefore we 
will leave them at present. Mr. Parker soon asked for a long 
vacation, went to the South, where he was joine? by Mrs. Mar- 
shall, as we ought still to call Laura. The divorce was granted, 
and she had scarcely resumed her maiden name, when again before 
her old friend and pastor she vowed to honor and love her husband. 


For some years she was fearful Hermann Marshall would take 
her darling Mary from her, for after her second marriage he had 
often sent letters to Mrs. Parker, threatening to take his child ; 
but his dissolute career was suddenly terminated by death, and 
Laura was left in peace. Mr. and Mrs. Horton remained abroad, 
and Mrs. H. died just before the news of Laura’s marriage with 
Mr. Parker reached her. That letter gave Mr. Horton the first 
tidings of his disowned daughter. Melted by the loss of his wife, 
his hard heart could hold out no longer, and he embarked for 
home, but the vessel was lost at sea, and he perished with many 


of the passengers. 


The good people at L were electrified when they learned 


from the public prints that Mr. Parker had actually married Miss 
Horton, and not a little scandalized when a stray paper informed 
them of a divorce having been granted Mrs. Marshall from Her- 
mann Marshall, but they at length decided to retain Mr. Parker, ap- 
prove his wife and child, and allow them to keep their own coumsels. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK. 

The Academy of Music, which is situated at the corner of 14th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York, is one of the finest 
buildings in the imperial city. ‘The two views presented on this 

, one representing the exterior, the other the interior, were 

wn expressly for the Prcrortat and are strictly reliable. The 
exterior, with its lofty arched windows, its Corinthian pilasters, 
its heavy cornice and bettlement, and chaste proportions, has an 
air of richness, solidity and harmony worthy of the highest praise. 
Daring the winter of 1852, a number of public-spirited citizens 
obtained a charter from the legislature of the State, which author- 
ized them and their successors to raise a capital of $200,000, with 
power to extend it to $300,000, for the purpose of erecting an 
“ Academy of Music” in the city of New York. Under this 
charter, a of directors, consisting of thirteen members, was 
elected, of which Mr. James Phalon was president, and William 
H. Paine, secretary. The stock was divided into two hundred 
shares of $1000 each, and in March, 1853, one hundred and nine- 
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NEW YOKK ACADEMY OF MUsIv. 


ty-one shares had been subscribed for by about one hundred and 
twenty individuals. The building was commenced in 1853, and 
the first performance was given hy Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario on the evening of the Ist of October, 1854. The cost of 
the building was $350,000—the balance having been raised b 

mortgage. Every appliance of art, every improvement of the 
age, has been exhausted to render this the most recherché place of 
amusement in the city, and the season which has just closed, has 
satisfactorily proved that the Italian opera, under judicious man- 
agement and a liberal disbursement, can be made to pay. Wm. 
H. Paine, Esq., is at present the sole lessee and manager, and 
with Max Maretzek as musical director, has succeeded in present- 
ing to the public a series of entertainments of the highest order, 
without an 
have proved the bane of Italian opera in this country. Our sec- 


ond engraving shows the interior of the house as it appears dur- | 
ing a representation, filled with beautifully dressed ladies, brilliant | 


the imag- | 


with gas light and imposing with ornamentation. Let 


ay 


NEW YORK ACAVEMY OF MUSIU.—INTERIOR VIEW. 


of those unfortunate contretemps which, until now, | 


Pritt 


instion add color and movement, and the dazzling effect of the 
whole may be conceived. The spectator who is unaccustomed to 
the splendor of the theatres of the old world, is struck with won- 
der at the lavish expenditure exhibited in every part of the house, 
from parquette to ceiling, from stage to vestibule. The prevail- 
ing color is white, relieved by gold and crimson velvet. the 
reader look upon the engraving, and imagine every line in the 
picture to be a gold stripe, with the brilliant effect of a thousand 
gas lights shining thereupon, the private and stage boxes uphol- 
stered in the richest manner—and he may perhaps form some faint 
conception of the magnificent ensemble of this interior. Spacious 
and commodious, it is admirably adapted for seeing and hearing. 
The seats are all single, and constructed on the plan of those 
the Boston and Furopean theatres, the seat being so hinged that 
when the sitter rises it folds up against the back, allowing “ ample 
room and verge encugh” to move about and make one’s exit 
without inconvenience. The house will seat about four thousand 
persons comfortably. 
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FORTS ONTARIO AND NIAGARA, NEW YORK. 

The views on this page were drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, and are characterized by his accustomed spirit and fidel- 
ity. The first represents Fort Ontario on the east side of the Os- 

River. Its situation is pretty, and the breakwater and light- 
house in front of it add to the effect of the scene. The sail and 
steamboats seen dashing along over the water convey an idea of 
the animation and activity that prevail in its vicinity. The orig- 
inal fort, which stood on the site of the present one, was erected 
by the English in 1755. The first vessel launched on Lake On- 
tario was built here in the same year. On the 11th of August, in 
the year 1756, the place capitulated to the Marquis of Montcalm, 
after a siege of three days. The French obtained sion of 
a large amount of arms, provisions and vessels. Three boxes of 
silver and the military chest, containing £18,000, also became 
their prize. The traditions connected with this money gave rise 
to various schemes of —— , some of which are put in 

even now, in the vicinity of the old fort. The victors, 


FORT UNIARIO, USWEGO RIVER, NEW YOR 


after securing their booty, destroyed the fort completely and gave 
the land to the Onondaga Indians, to ‘be held by them forever.” 
In 1759 the fort was rebuilt by the English, and was very much 
strengthened and improved just prior to the outbreak of our rev- 
olutionary war. They held possession of it until 1776, when it 
was surrendered formally to the United States. In 1814, the 
British attacked the fort, and Col. Mitchell, who commanded it, 
finding his position untenable, succeeded in retreating in good or- 
der with a large proportion of his stores. The British landed 
and destroyed the ordnance, and after taking a large quantity of 
property from the village, re-embarked and retired. The fort, 
within a few years, has been strongly repaired and is now ina 
very defensible condition. Our second engraving on this page 
presents a view of Fort Niagara, which stands on a point of land 
at the junction of the Niagara River and Lake Ontario. The 
scenery here is 7” pleasing; the fort with its bastions and an- 
gles, surmounted by the stars and stripes, and the fresh, bright 
water covered with graceful craft. The historical associations con- 


nected with this spot render it a peculiarly interesting one. Fort 
Niagara, on the American side, is one of the most interesting 
places on the frontier. In 1668, La Salle erected some buildings 
at this place and enclosed them with palisades ; they were burned 
by the Senecas in 1675. To revenge this was one of the causes 
of the French expedition under Denonville, into the country of 
the Senecas. On their return in 1687, they took formal posses- 
sion in the name of the king of France, to build a fort thereon. 
The place seems to have been abandoned from 1688 till 1725, at 
which time the mess-house and store houses were built. On the 
6th of July, 1759, Gen. Prideaux landed on the lake shore just be- 
low the mouth of the river, with a large force of English and “a 
thousand fighting men” of Indians, and besieged Niagara. The 
English took possession, which they held till 1796; it was then 
given up to the Americans. It was again taken by the English in 
1813, and retained by them until after the peace of 1815. With- 
in a few years it has been thoroughly strengthened and repaired, 
and is now a formidable fortress. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GOD BLESS THEM. 


BY C.-@. DUNN. 


The winter wind blows o'er the moor, 
And sweeps along the lea, 

There's misery at the poor man’s door— 
There's wretchedness at sea. 

God bless the sailor on this night! 
And guide him through the storm; 

For sad ’s the heart without the light 
Of hope to keep it warm. 


There's meagre forms to-night, and weak, 
That lounge not round the fire, 

Where cheering fiames of comfort speak, 
And gratified desire. 

God biess such stricken ones to night, 
And guard them with his arm ; 

And in their hearts renew the light 
Of hope, to keep them warm. 


God bless the sailor on the sea! 
God bless the toiling man! 

God bless the home where poverty 
Sits gloomy-faced and wan! 

God bless all of my fellow-men, 

” And shield them from this storm ; 

For sad’s the heart without the light 

Of hope to keep it warm. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WITHERED BOUQUET. 


~ 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Virwep as a king merely, Louis XIII. was assuredly wanting 
in kingly qualities ; but if we take away his crown and sceptre, it 
is to see in him an honcst man ; unlike most men in power, whose 
heads are developed at the expense of their hearts, the heart, with 
Louis XIII., seemed to have inherited all that was wanting in the 
brain. It was against his will that he sanctioned most of the 
crimes of Richelieu, and if his lower passions were sometimes ac- 
complices in them, on the other hand, he dared commit more than 
one good act in spite of his minister. We will not pretend to call 
in question the severe judgments of history with regard to Louis 
XIIL.; but, ss these judgments are never decisive, we would re- 
call, in defence of a king who had so many heads cut off because 
of his powerlessness_to prevent it, one of those virtuous acts, which 
simple as they may be, atone, for the greatest faults, and which 
the jury of posterity cannot help admitting as extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

On the 10th of May, 1625, Mile. d’Entragnes arrived from Nor- 
mandy at St. Germain-en-Laye, whither she had been brought by 
her uncle and guardian, the old Count de Veraques, with the inten- 
tion of presenting her at the court of Louis XIII. This journey 
had been enveloped in a sort of mystery, which would not have 
failed to occasion anxiety on the part of its object, had not her 
mind been occupied with thoughts of the toilet necessary to her 
presentation at the chateau. Leaving’d’Entragnes suddenly with 
his niece, the Count de Veraques had traversed Normandy almost 
incognito, with no other suite than a few servants for his equipage, 
and two waiting women for Margucrite. He descended quietly at 
St. Germain, at a modest hotel situated near the forest, installed, 
or rather concealed his young companion there, as a treasure to be 
hid from all eyes, and left her at nightfall, telling her that he must 
go and speak to the cardinal, and requesting her to retire to rest 
without waiting for his return. 

Marguerite dismissed her women to give herself up more freely 
to her reflections, and began to contemplate, through the window 
of her chamber, the royal chateau whose splendors were to be re- 
vealed to her on the morrow. She had counted for half an hour 
with her eye the lights kindling at every window, when the young- 
est of her servants came to say to her: 

“‘ Mademoisclie, a cavalier, who has just arrived from Normandy, 
asks to speak to you immediately !” 

Marguerite rose in alarm, passed with her woman into the next 
room, and could not suppress a cry of joy, at sight of a tall and 
handsome young man who approached and kissed her hand with 
familiarity. 

“Ts it you, Monsieur le Marquis de Cruce ?” 

“Yes, my cousin.” 

And by what chance 

“ You shall know,” said the young man, seating himself in an 
arm-chair beside the young girl, and indicating that the presence 
of the two women was a restraint upon him. Mile. d’Entragnes 
sent away the one who had introduced M. de Cruce, and made a 
sign to the latter that he might speak before the other. 

“Tell me first,” she resumed, impatiently, “how you knew 
that we had set out for St. Germain? M. de Veraques thonght it 
his duty, I do not know why, to take me from d’Entragnes as sud- 
denly as mysteriously. Hardly informing my aunt, he forbade 
my announcing my journey to any one, even to you.” 

“Especially to me,” interrupted Cruce, in a tone which rendered 
the young girl involuntarily pensive. “So,” pursued he, “I 
should still have believed you to be in Normandy, if, fatthful to 
my custom of carrying you every day a bouquet from my father’s 
garden, had not gone last evening to d’Entragnes for that purpose.” 

As he said this, the young man drew from his bosom a little 
bouquet of roses and violets which he had mechanically kept. 
Marguerite hastened to take it, though it was much faded, and 

’ thanked the marquis by a look full of tenderness. 
“ But, my cousin,” observed she, with reviving curiosity, “it 


was not to bring me these flowers you followed me so precipitately.” 

“I confess it was not,” replied Cruce. “A motive much more 
serious—a terrible suspicion—” 

“What say you?” exclaimed the young girl, approaching him. 
“Could you doubt me ?” 

“Never!” replied the young man; and he pressed with ardor 
the hand that Marguerite timidly extended. “But,” he immedi- 
ately resumed with a gloomy air, “this sudden and sing ular co- 
incidence with some odious rumors which have reached my ear, 
has made me think, that some guilty intentions were cherished in 
your behalf, that my presence here, my arm even, might be neces- 
sary to defend you.” 

“ What peril can you then believe me to be at St. Germain?” 
said Mile. d’Entragnes, hastily. 

“In peril of honor!” 

“T do not comprehend you. M. de Veraques has brought me 
to present me at court.” 

“Yes, to present you to the king.” 

“Well?” 

In this word and in the look which accompanied it, the soul of 
Marguerite revealed itself so pure and candid, that the marquis 
interrupted himself with admiration and respect, like a man who 
holds his breath before a mirror, for fear of tarnishing it. ° 

“« My cousin,” returned he in an under-tone, “I cannot tell you 
more. Besides that my suspicions may prove false (and God 
grant it!) it is not for me to be the first to make you blush, when 
I came here to protect you. Only listen to me as your best friend, 
and promise me one thing. The Count de Veraques shall know 
this very evening that I am at St. Germain. I will come and see 
you every day, at this hotel or at the chateau.” 

“ And you will bring me, as at d’Entragnes, a bouquet which I 
will wear all day ?” asked Marguerite, casting a look upon the 
marquis and a smile at the faded roses she had fastened to her bosom. 

The eyes of Cruce responded to this gentle summons much bet- 
ter than his lips would have done; and, immediately catching her 
thought, he continued : 

“Tf then, circumstances which I cannot define, but which you 
will too readily recognize, ope day bring about the realization of 
my fears; if a proposition in the slightest degree offensive or am- 
biguous is made you; if a single word is addressed to you which 
should draw my sword from its sheath, inform me, if present, by a 
sign, if absent, by a letter; and, in case you cannot write, send me 
the bouquet that I may have presented you in the morning; I 
shall then understand that you need a defender, and shall hasten 
to you, with whatever enemy you may have to deal !”” 

These words were pronounced in a tone so solemn, that Mile. 
d’Entragnes, overcome by a vague terror and presentiment, which 
she dared not express, promised to do whatever he required, with- 
out demanding any further explanation. The marquis withdrew, 
after having given his address, and promised to return the next 
day at the hour when he might hope to find the Count de Veraques. 

The scene we have just described leaves us nothing to tell respect- 
ing Henri de Cruce and Marguerite d’Entragnes. Relatives and 
neighbors, the one aged twenty-two, the other nineteen, betrothed 
by their families as well as by themselves, they loved each other 
simply and dearly, and waited their union only till the approach- 
ing period when the only son of the Cruces could offer to the or- 
phan of d’Entragnes a position worthy of their common birth. 

As for the terrible suspicion which the carrying off of Margue- 
rite by the old Count de Veraques had thrown across the tranquil 
hopes of Henri, a few words will explain it. Knowing that the 
place of favorite at court and in the heart of the king of France 
was vacant, and that Richelicu was seeking everywhere a beauty 
worthy to fill it; knowing, besides, that the Count de Veraques * 
was the least scrupulous and the most devoted servant to the inter- 
ests of the cardinal and the caprices of the king, the lover trembled 
lest the guardian of Mile. d’Entragnes wished to present her at the 
court of Louis XIII, less than to Louis XIII. himself; and, 
among other circumstances calculated to justify his fears, tho mys- 
tery that had been made of Marguerite’s journey inspired him with 
anxieties the more painful that he dared not to confide them to 
his cousin. 

Henri would have hesitated less had he known the real inten- 
tions of the old gentleman, which were to offer his beautiful niece 
to the royal fancy. The Count de Varaques was too much aman 
of the times to see anything disgraceful for his niece in becoming 
the favorite of the kingof France. Besides, Richelieu had willed 
that Mile. d’Entragnes should pleaso Louis XIII. Many ladies 
would have thought this an honor. 

The next day Mlle. d’Entragnes was presented at court. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of her uncle, whom the unexpected 
presence of d’Cruce had put in bad humor, she insisted in wearing 
only a robe of white satin, trimmed with point d’Alencon, a few 
strings of pearls in her hair, and a bouquet of white roses at her 
side. In this simple dress, she eclipsed the proudest and most 
brilliant beauties. The king did not remove his eyes from her for 
a whole hour, and twenty gentlemen affected to wear her colors 
and to serve as her escort at the chase which followed the reception. 

During one of the evolutions of this chase, Marguerite having 
accidentally dropped her bouquet, the Marquis de Cruce could not 

raise and restore it without disputing this honor with a captain of 
mousquetaires, Roger de Livry, who had made himself conspicuous 
since the morning, among the satellites of this new star. The rivals 
appointed a rendezvous at six o’clock beneath the walls of the 
chateau. She who was the involuntary object of this quarrel heard 
them exchange some hasty words, but seeing the parties after- 
wards renew their self-possession, she thought the difference settled, 
inasmuch as the chase ended without the.betrayal of the least en- 
mity between the young people. On returning to St. Germain, 
the Count de Veraques and Marguerite found themselves near the 


king’s carriage. Louis XIII. cast a significant glance upon the 
latter, and mysteriously announced to the old gentleman that he 
might conduct his niece, at six o’clock, to the private apartments 
of the king. The face of the uncle expanded with pride and joy, 
and he hastened to inform Marguerite that she was invited by his 
majesty to return to the chateau in the afternoon. The young girl, 
who in the intoxication of novel enjoyments forgot the fatal pre- 
sentiments of her cousin, received this intelligence with uncon- 
cealed pleasure. 

The Count de Veraques was punctual to the rendezvous, and 
Louis XIII. on his part, was not wanting in kingly politeness, 
Surprised at finding herself alone with her uncle in a room where 
nothing announced a reception, Marguerite was still more aston- 
ished when she saw the count retire at one door, while one person 
only entered at another, and when in this person she recognized 
the king! Her first emotion, however, was rather confusion than 
fear. Besides that there was nothing terrible in the face of Louis 
XIIL., for a young girl from the provinces, he was not a man but 
aking. Besides, this monarch wished to be loved as he loved, 
and addressed himself to the hearts of his favorites. Marguerite 
therefore soon felt a sort of involuntary confidence succeed to the 
exclusive respect inspired by the sight of her sovereign, which con- 
tinued to banish from her mind a real perception of her position. 

Louis XIII. approached her with gentleness, complimented her 
on the success of her presentation, and congratulated himself on 
possessing her at his court ; then, interrupting the humble excuscs 
she was stammering, he praised her beauty, her grace and all the 
charms of her person. He had never seen her equal! she was a 
master-piece of the Creator. 

These exaggerated praises were a flash of lightning for Mar- 
guerite. It was thus that her cousin had bogun to declare his love. 
Could the king then be enamored of her? As her innocence could 
not go beyond this supposition, she explained the arrival of the 
prince by a gallant surprise, and the retreat of her uncle by an act 
of passive obedience ; she even thought she remembered that on 
entering, Louis XIII. had made a sign to her uncle to leave. 
However this might have been, the looks and words of Louis XIII. 
soon changed her suspicions into certainty. 

“Ah!” exclaimed he, suddenly, with melancholy, ‘‘kings are 
so unfortunate. You have seen to-day for the first time the pomps 
of my court and the paraphernalia of my greatness. Well! I 
would give them all for a glance from your eyes, for a word from 
your lips, for a sign from your hand which should tell me at this 
moment that you love me as I love you.” 

As he spoke thus, Louis XIII. almost knelt before Mile. d’En- 
tragnes, and his look, his physiognomy, his attitude, awaited a re- 
ply; but Marguerite did not raise her eyes, her lips remained 
mute, and her hand was tremblingly withdrawn from that which 
pressed it. 

“ Alas !” sighed the prince, with genuine sorrow, “you are in- 
sensible, mademoiselle.” 

She could not refrain from looking at him with respectfal com- 
passion. 

“Speak ! speak !”” resumed he, with a suppliant air. 
depends upon a word from you !” 

“ Sire,” said then a voice so feeble that it could scarcely be 
heard, ‘of what value to your majesty could be the love of a poor 
girl, when you have that of all your subjects, especially of—the 
queen ?” 

The reproach contained in these last words brought a cloud upon 
the brow of Louis XIII. His conscience was not proof against 
remorse, and he hastened to reply as much to himself as to Mar- 
guerite; that, affection not being considered in the alliances of 
kings, it became necessary for them to seck happiness out of mar- 
riage. 

“ But it is to seek it dishonorably, sire!” the young girl dared 
to reply. The remembrance of her betrothed and of his fears 
awoke in her, and she comprehended that her singular position 
must not be prolonged. 

“ The love of Louis XIII. dishonors no one in the sight of men,” 
observed the monarch, proudly; “and fear not to offend God, 
Marguerite, for my happiness will be your excuse.” 

“Sire,” said Marguerite, clasping her hands, “ you are too gen- 
erous to abuse the painful position to which you have reduced a 
poor subject ; do not compel me to forget what I owe your maj: 
esty, to remind you what you owe myself. Permit me to leave 
you, sire, to return to my uncle, who is doubtless awaiting me 
impatiently.” 

Louis XIII. detained her with a smile which made her tremble. 

“ Your uncle is not awaiting you,” said he, expressively ; “do 
not be uneasy on that account !” 

At these words a presentiment crossed the mind of Marguerite. 
She hastily ran to the door by which Count de Veraqueé went ont. 

“‘Fastened!” exclaimed she, turning,pale and casting on Louis 
XIII. a glance which brought a blush to the royal brow. 

“ Marguerite,” stammered the monarch, with an embarrassment 
and a submissiveness which were genuine, “do not think that I 
have dreamed for an instant of resorting to such means—” 

But Mile. d’Entragnes no longer listened. Placing her hands 
over her face to collect her ideas and memories, she recalled the 
promise she had made to Henri to inform him immediately if his 
fears should be realized. She now comprehended but too well the 
mysterious fears of love! But how should she warn, how summon 
the Marquis de Cruce? While she was a prey to this cruel per- 
plexity, she mechanically approached a window, opening on 4 
deserted field, communicating with the country. There, an unex- 
pected sight attracted her attention. Near the moat, beneath the 
very walls of the chateau, two gentlemen had just unsheathed their 
swords and were fighting. Struck with the resemblance of one of 
them to her cousin, Marguerite remembered the quarrel during 
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the chase, and uttered a cry of terror on recognizing in the two 
combatants the Marquis de Cruce and the captain of mousquetaires. 

“Great God!” exclaimed she, almost fainting, “there, death 
for him! and here, disgrace for me !”’ 

And, yielding to her first impulse, she was about to have uttered 
a cry which should arrest the two adversaries, when an idea more 
simple and fot less certain occurred to her. She tore from her 
girdle the bouquet of white roses which she had received in the 
morning from the hands of the marquis, and, throwing it from the 
window, it fell at the feet of the combatants. 

“What are you doing, mademoiselle?” exclaimed the aston- 
ished king. 

“Tam summoning my defender to my assistance,” replied the 
young girl. And as the prince did not comprehend her, she pur- 
sued without changing her tone: “Sire, he to whom I threw that 
bouquet is a loyal gentleman, the Marquis de Cruce, my betrothed 
and cousin, who is openly exposing his life for my love, while you 
are attacking my honor behind a closed door. My bouquet will 
inform him that I am in danger, and you will see him hasten to 
my assistance. Suffer me then to join him, sire, if you would not 
have him seek me here !” 

In fact, at the fall of the bouquet, the duel suddenly ceased ; 
Cruce picked it up, casting a rapid glance at the window from 
which it had been thrown, exchanged two words with his adver- 
sary, and hastened to the entrance of the chateau. 

While Marguerite was congratulating herself in having post- 
poned the danger threatening her betrothed, much more than her 
own, Louis XIII., singularly struck by what he had just seen and 
heard, was looking at her in silence mingled with tenderness. 
Suddenly he uttered a profound sigh, and knocked thrice at the 
door of the room. Veraques appeared. 

“The Marquis de Cruce,”’ said the king, “has just presented 
himself at the gate of the chateau; let some one admit him and 
bring him hither!” 

The old count was petrified with surprise, and could transmit 
the order of the prince only on a new injunction from the latter. 

Mille. d’Entragnes, alarmed at the tone of Louis XIII., thought 
she had offended him, and that the punishment of her fault was 
about to fall on her cousin. 

“Sire,” said she, kneeling, “let me be the panished, if your 
majesty must punish any one.” 

The king raised her without replying and without looking at 
her; so that she trembled more than ever when the Count de 
Veraques returned with Cruce. The right hand of the latter was 
in his doublet, and his sleeve was stained with blood ; he quieted 
the terror of Marguerite at this sight by making a sign to her that 
it was nothing. 

“ Marquis,” asked Louis XIII., in a grave tone, ‘do you sin- 
cerely love Mile. d’Entragnes *” 

The young man looked at his cousin and pointed to his wounded 


arm. 

“ Well,” returned the king, gently, “you are worthy of each 
other. Count de Veraques,” continued he, casting a severe look 
on the astonished old man, “has asked my consent to your mar- 
riage ; I give it, and bestow on you, marquis, a regiment of dra- 
goons,” 

Cruce asked his cousin with his eye whether this offer was sin- 
cere; and, perfectly reassured by a look, united with her and his 
uncle in expressing gratitude to his generous monarch. 

“ Pity me, instead of thanking me,” murmured Louis XIII. to 
Marguerite, with a tear in his eye, “‘for I lose you just as I have 
learned to love you.” 

On returning to his apartments, the king found three death- 
warrants, which Richelieu had placed there in the hope that he 
would sign them without reading them, through absence of mind, 
or gratitude. The cardinal thought the heart of one favorite worth 
the heads of three gentlemen. But this time he was mistaken. 
Louis XIII. read the three warrants, and tore them to picces. 
This day was the best, if not the happiest of his life. 


> 
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A SINGULAR TRADITION, 

Am the Seminole Indians there is a singular tradition re- 
gurding the white man’s origin and superiority. They say that 
when the Great Spirit made the earth, he also made three men, all 
of whom were fair complexioned ; and that after making them, he 
led them to the margin of a small lake, and bade them leap in and 
wash. One obeyed, and came out of the water purer and fairer 
than before; the second hesitated a moment, during which time 
the water, agitated by the first, had become muddied, and when 
he bathed, he came up copper-colored ; the third did not leap till 
the water became black with mud, and he came out with its own 
color. Then the Great Spirit laid before them three packages, 
and out of pity for his misfortune in color, gave the black man 
the first choice. He took hold of each of the packages, and having 
felt the weight, choss the heaviest; the copper-colored man then 
chose the next heaviest, leaving the white man the lightest. When 
the packages were opened, the first was found to contain spades, 
hoes, and all the implements of labor ; the second enwrapped hunt- 
ing, fishing, and warlike apparatus ; the third gave the white man 
pens, ink and paper, the engine of the mind—the means of mutual, 
mental improvement, the social link of humanity, the foundation 
of the whits man’s superiority.— Zraits of Indian Life. 


NATURAL BAROMETERS, 

Chick-weed is an excellent barometer. When the flower ex- 
pands fully, we are not to expect rain for several hours ; should it 
continue in that state, no rain will disturb the summer’s day. 
When it half conceals its miniature flower, the day is gencral 
showery ; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the white flower wish 
its green mantle, let the traveller put on his great-coat. The 
different species of trefoils always contract their leaves at the ap- 
proach of a storm; so certainly does this take place, that these 
plants have acquired the name of the husbandman’s barometer. The 
tulip and several of the compound yellow flowers, all close before 
rain. There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its leaves 
before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain ebony, capial and sen- 
sitive plants, observe the same habits.— Horticulturist. 
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NEWS FROM A KNOT-HOLE. 


BY JOUN THORNBERRY. 


Mrs. Jenxrns lived in the other part of Rev. Mr. Capers’s 
house, and thought herself fortunate in the enjoyment @f so great 
a privilege. Most good people like to be as near the minister as 
they can. Mrs. Jenkins did. Her part was merely an L, built on 
the main structure. Her little attic, therefore, was near neighbor 
to the minister’s study. Just in the corner of the minister’s study 
floor was a knot-hole; a trifling sort of thing in itself, but, when 
once found to open into Mrs. Jenkins’s attic, of the widest impor- 
tance in its consequences. 

When Mrs. Jenkins finally became aware of #0 close a connexion 
with the minister’s family, she sat down to fold her hands and 
congratulate herself. Next, she formed her resolution not to let 
any good opportunity slip unimproved to inform herself of matters 
that otherwise would remain in the dark to her. Day after day, 
therefore, her ear and that knot-hole renewed their acquaintance 
with one another. Sometimes she picked up quite a little bunch 
of news ; and sometimes she went off down stairs as hungry as ever. 
There was as much variation from day to day as there is in the 
price of stocks on exchange. 

Going up into her little attic one afternoon, to hear if anything 
special was doing in the adjdining apartment, she was delighted 
beyond expression to catch the sound of a voice. It was Mr. 
Capers in conversation with his wife. Up she climbed, stood 
a-tiptoe across the garret floor, got down on her knees, and put 
her ear as close to the knot-hole as she could get it. She even 
shut her eyes, lest some of the good things should escape by that 
way. 

For a while she did not understand anything clearly. Now she 
heard Mrs. Capers laugh; then Mr. Capers stopped a minute and 
laughed, too. This served to excite her the more, and she pressed 
her head so hard against the rough partition, that when she came 
to go away she carried off splinters in plenty in her hair. 

Finally she heard something with distinctness. Mr. Capers was 
telling his wife, who appeared to be in great glee, of a man who 
had been saying hard things to his wife. Said he, in the course 
of his remarks : 

“Mr. Jones got to abusing his family at last. 
wife should not go out visiting, and threatened to shut her up if 
she dared to disobey him. As for going to these evening meet- 
ings, he declared he meant to put a stop to it; he had had enough 
of it. It did not do her any sort of good, and made a great deal 
of trouble and expense to him. He should put an end to it, at 
any and every hazard !” 

Mrs. Jenkins started up in blank surprise. ‘‘ Now, I want to 
know,” said she to herself, ‘if our minister says that of Mr. Jones!” 

Without waiting to hear any more, Mrs. Jenkins folded her arms 
tightly and defiantly about her, and started down the stairs. The 
next thing she did was to throw on her “things,” and start off at 
high speed for her friend’s, Mrs. Tautog. : 

“‘ Now, I want to know!” said the latter, as Mrs. Jenkins came 
in through the back entrance. “ Do tell if that’s you! Sit down, 
do. What’s the word this afternoon? Heard anything very new 
lately ?” 

“O, well, no—I dono, either; p’raps it may be new to you, 
though.” 

“Why, what is it?” said she. ‘I dare say’tis. I’m not in the 
way of hearin’ anything till everybody else has picked it all clean. 
What is it, now ?” 

“OQ, well, nothin’ really worth mentioning. But, then, you 
may as well know as me. It’s nothin’, though, that I care to 
have go from me, you know. J don’t wish to be mixed up in the 
scrape.” 

“No, your name shan’t be mentioned. But what is it, Miss 
Jenkins? Whats it? Do pray tell me suddin’, for I’m a dyin’ 
to know.” 

“It’s no great affair, after all, though. Still, it’s something. 
But this is all there is to it—Mr. Jones has got to abusin’ his wife 
most dreadfully ; and he declares that if she thinks 0’ goin’ out a 
visitin’, he’ll surely shut her up where she can’t get out so soon.” 

“ Of all things in the world !” 

“Yes, and more’n that; he’s even gone and forbid her goin’ to 
evenin’ meetings. What do you think o’ such a man as that?” 

“*T think he’s a monster!” 

“And so dol. But that aint quite all. He jaws her all the 
time, abuses her, threatens her, and keeps her in mortal fear of her 
life! Only to think of it!” 

“ How did you hear about it? I wonder if folks generally know 
it. How did you hear about it, I’d like to know ?” 

“Well, I’d as lief tell you as not, Miss Tautog, but then you 
must promise not to tell anybody else about it.” 

“O,to be sure not. What should I want to be gaddin’ about 
the neighborhood for, tellin’ hard storics about respectable folks ? 
Who did tell you, though ?” 

“ Nobody told me, exactly; but I happen to know it come in 
the first place from the minister.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

Mrs. Jenkins nodded in silence. 

“Well, I do declare now! Who'd ever a thought of such a 
thing of Mr. Jones! But I’ve seemed to take notice back along, 
that his wife was a good deal down-hearted, and sort o’ melancholy 
like. And that must be the reason, I know—that explains it all.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Jenkins, “‘ that’s it.” 

The latter lady did not stay very long after unbosoming herself 
of her heavy secret; when off posted Mrs. Tautog, armed and 
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equipped for the brave business she had in hand. 
she dropped into was Mrs. Mallory’s. 

“Miss Mallory,” said she, almost as soon as she was seated, 
“have you heard the news ?” 

“ Why, no,” answered the astonished lady. “What is it, pray?” 

And forthwith Mrs. Tautog narrated all that Mrs. Jenkins had 
been kind enough to tell her, and a good deal more—saying noth- 
ing about the embellishments she laid on in the course of her story. 


Mrs. Mallory was astonished, of course. And as soon as her 
visitor had withdrawn, she dons her bonnet and shawl, and whips 
across to Mrs. Dinks’s. There the story was repeated, with varia 
tions, and considerable additions. Then Mrs. Dinks took it up 
And then Mrs. Murray got interested in it, and then Mrs. Filpot 
and so on, till everybody had got hold of it, and had talked it up, 
and had passed judgment on the man who was guilty of such 
gross malpractices towards his family. If it had stopped right 
there, perhaps it would have answered; but it didn’t. It spread 
like a circle in the water, till in the end, Mrs. Jones herself heard 
of it; and heard, of course, that the author of the story was the 
minister’s own self. 

The next thing to be done was for Mr. Jones and his family to 
leave Mr. Capers’s church, and go somewhere else. The clergy- 
man was a good deal troubled about it, and sent his wife over to 
see if she could discover the cause. Mrs. Jones received her with 
a great deal of coldness, and seemed hardly civil. Unable to en- 
dure it any longer, Mrs. Capers asked the aggrieved lady frankly 
what the trouble was. Mrs. Jones as frankly told her; * that was 
well, for now the latter knew exactly what the matter was, and 
what it was necessary to do. 

Going home and imparting the intelligence to her husband, he 
manifested quite as much astonishment as she. He sat and 
thought it over a little while, in order the better to collect himself 
before taking a single step, and then started off direct for Mr. 
Jones himself. He told Mr. Jones what he had just heard, and 
declared the whole of it was an untruth from beginning to end. 
Mr. Jones went on with all the minutest particulars connected 
with the affair,and making the most of the case in his power 
against the minister. Still the latter positively denied his guilt, 
and declared his determination to ferret out the author of so base 
a slander, if it was within human possibility. And he hurried 
back home and set about it. 

For some weeks it was a mystery still; he could get no clue to 
anything. It perplexed him beyond conception. Finally, his 
wife came running down stairs one day, her face flushed and ex- 
cited, and said to him, under her unsteady breath : 

“Mr. Capers, have you ever noticed that knot-hole in your 
study-floor?” 

“ Why, no,” said he. ‘“ Where is it ’—and what of it ?” 

“« Just come up stairs and see.” 

And up they went together. She pointed to the tell-tale spot, 
and remarked, in a whisper : 

“T just caught Mrs. Jenkins with her ear up to that very hole !” 

That was the first step towards the unravelment of the mystery. 
In a few days more, the whole of it began to come out. He had 
sent his wife round to make a few innocent inquiries, and she had 
brought back just such intelligence as he expected and required. 
And putting this thing and that together, and recalling certain 
ideas that up to that time had passed out of his mind altogether, 
he thought the matter was all explained at last. So he went over 
to Mr. Jones once more. 

“Come,” said he, “if you will consent to go home with me for 
a short time, I think I can explain some things that have hitherto 
stood in the way of our friendship.” 

Mr. Jones did not happen to love malice well enough to refuse, 
and accordingly took a walk with the minister over to his resi- 
dence. The latter took him at once up into his study, and shut 
the door. 

“In the first place,” said he, “I suppose you know that Mrs. 
Jenkins live in the L.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, and you observe that knot-hole *” 

“O, certainly.” 

“ And this is my study t” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where I pass the most of my time ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And where my wife often takes the liberty to come and sit 
with me?” 

Mr. Jones said he understood that. 

“Now, then,” continued the clergyman, “I am in the habit of 
frequently reading aloud to her. And once upon a time, I hap- 
pened to be reading from this very book ” (picking up a volume 
of fiction from the table), “‘and here is something out of that same 
book that I am going to read to you.” And he went on to read 
to Mr. Jones several paragraphs, in which occurred the following : 

“Mr. Jones got to abusing his family at last. He declared his 
wife should not go out visiting, and threatened to shut her up if 
she dared to disobey him. As for going to these evening meet- 
ings, he declared he meant to put a stop to it ; he had had enough 
of it. It did not do her any sort of good, and made a great deal 
of trouble and expense for him. He should put an end to it, at 
any and every hazard !” 

Mr. Jones burst out a laughing. 
face as red as the setting sun. 

“That and the knot-hole,” said Mr. Capers, smiling good- 
naturedly. 

Mr. Jones offered him his hand. From that moment they were 
friends again. He went back to church the next Sabbath, as he 
should have done. But Mrs. Jenkins has never heard the last of it. 
But we know of more knot-holes than that one. 
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MOSES KIMBALL, ESQ. 
The portrait on this was drawn expressly 
tyr S00, Goma ch Masury 
Silsbee, and is not only a faithful likeness, but a 
fine specimen of art. No one who has ever seen 
Moses Kimball was born in 


. school, he a year 
in his father’s store, and remo to Boston, 
whither he was sent to “learn to be a merchant.” 


had started in life as a dry 8 
dealer on his own account. Not making a very 
rapid advance to that fortune which {is the goal of 
man of business, he established a gentlemen’s 
, reaping rofits. Though now fairly 
launched on the Ay to fortune, he was not —_ 
satisfied with the rapidity of his progress, and at- 
tempted to accelerate it b 
land speculations. We believe he was not among 
the fortunate adventurers in that remarkable lottery. 
He was next infected with the mania of becoming 
a news rietor ; and accordingly, in 1833, 
the New England Galaxy, a m4 

sheet established by Joseph T. Buckingham. He 
commenced with high hopes, and an en that 
deserved success, if it did not command it. Under 
Mr. Kimball’s charge, the Galaxy was a fearless 
and brilliant sheet, well arran and well con- 
ducted. If we remember rightly, that excellent 
New England novel, “ May Martin,” was first _ 
lished in the Galaxy asa prize story. The late Wm. 
J. Snelling was en as assistant editor, and 
commenced a furious onslaught on the gamblers 
and gambling establishments of the city and its en- 
virons, which made a om stir at the time, and 
ensured a prodigious sale for the paper. But as it 
did not seem to promise a speedy fortune, Mr. Kim- 
ball, at the expiration of a few months’ experiment, 
sold out at a sacrifice of several thousand dollars. 
He now found himself, at thirty of age, with- 
out a business, in debt, and with a family to sup- 
port. But he was not the man to sit down under 
a temporary cloud, and give up beaten in the battle 
of life. He had chosen for his motto, that of Gen. Miller, “I'll 
try,” and he soon went to work again. He now started an asso- 
ciation with the title of the “New England Print Company,” the 
object of which was to publish cheap though handsome engrav- 
ings of popular national pictures, such as the “ Declaration of In- 
dependence,” by Trumbull, of which 100,000 copies were sold. 
But “hard times” nipped this scheme in the bud, and Mr. Kim- 
ball was ey ye te relinquish it. The old New England Mu- 
seum being for sale, he purchased its collection of pictures and 
curiosities with the assistance of his brother. The collection was 
to be transferred to the building we now occupy, then in process 
_of erection ; but the failure of the contractor caused a suspension 
of work, and Mr. Kimball was notified by the proprietors of the 
building he occupied, to remove his snela. In this dilemma, he 
removed them to Lowell, and opened the Lowell Museum in that 
city. The next year the new Boston Museum building was com- 
pleted, and Mr. Kimball opened it with great eclat, and continued 
on this site until the completion of the splendid and costly estab- 
lishment known as the Boston Museum. It was in our building 
that he made his first essay at dramatic representations with com- 
success. Convinced that the drama might be made a harm- 
recreation, as well as a powerful medium for the conveyance 

of moral truths, Mr. Kimball resolved to attempt its introduction 
free from the objectionable features which had hitherto attended it, 
and accordingly engaged a vandeville company, and fitted up a 
stage in the picture gallery, in the upper part of the building. The 
sy was completely successful. Respectable people, who 
never seen a play, and would on no account have entered a 
theatre, came hither, saw for themselves, were pleased with what 
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they saw, and threw their influence in the scale of the manager. 
A new source of delight, hitherto sealed up to them, was o 

to large masses. The pieces Mr. Kimball played were admirably 
produced on his miniature stage—thanks to his liberality and good 
sense, and the taste of his stage manager, Mr. Wm. H. Smith. 
But Mr. Kimball’s crowning triumph was the production of “The 
Drunkard,” a piece written expressly for the Museum, to show 
the evils of intemperance. It had a prodigious success. The 
house was literally overflowed week after week, and it seemed as 
if the public would never tire of witnessing and applauding it. 
The most prominent agents in the temperance movement gave it 
their hearty approval, and the whole community supported their 
verdict. Mr. Kimball next tried scenic spectacles, having secured 
the pencil of one of the first artists in the country, Mr. Charles 
Lehr. The “ Bohemian Girl” and “ Cinderella” were among his 
many triumphs in that line. From time to time he mado addi- 
tions to his company, until finally, before removing to the new 
establishment, he had secured an admirable troupe. The public 
favor has attended him in every move he has made, and the Bos- 
ton Museum, by night and day, continues one of the most attrac- 
tive ape of amusement in the country. Its curiosities, its ad- 
mirable preparations of natural history, the collection of weapons 
of all countries, the statuary, the pictures, the wax-work, the dra- 
matic performances, address themselves to a variety of tastes, and 
give offence to none. ‘Let me write the songs of a country,” 
said a wise man, “and I care not who makes its laws.” We are 
almost disposed to substitute “amusements” for songs. The in- 
fluence of popular amusements is incalculable; and we think no 


one will deny, that the man who establishes permanently a source 


of innocent recreation, one in which multitudes can 
participate, deserves well of his country. Hitherto 
we have considered Mr. Kimball principally as a 
business man ; but his sphere of action has not been 
limited to the range of his various business employ. 


ments. He has taken an active part in politics, 
and is extensively known as a powerful 
lar speaker ; he has advocated the temperance cause 


with great ability, being in theory and practice a 
moral suasionist, and disposed to -_ intemper- 
ance rather as a species of insanity as a crime, 
In 1848, he was elected a member of the common 
council of this city, and re-elected the followin 
i subsequently he was chosen alderman. r 
also figured in the Massachusetts legislature as 
an influential member. It will be seen that the 
success of Mr. Kimball is not to be attributed to 
luck, but to good sense, honorable ambition, and 
untiring energy. For many years his experience 
sho him that the pathway of life was a “hard 
road to travel.” There are few men whose spirit 
would not have been broken by the various reverses 
which, from time to time, have overtaken his “ best 
laid plans.” His present prosperity is richly de- 
, and he employs his means s0 liberally, and 
to the achievement of so much good—he is so truly 
a man and a gentleman every inch, that we are sure 
that there is not one who does not heartily pra 
that ne shadow may fall upon his future path 
through life. 


CORK HARBOR, JRELAND. 

The ore engraving depicts the harbor 
of Cork, which is celebrated the world over, for 
the beauty of its scenery. The most interestin 
points in the charming assemblage of mountain om 
ne 1 land and water, are designated by numbers 
on the picture corresponding to those in the sub- 
joined key :—1. Rostellan and A ; 2. Man- 
of-War Roads; 3. Corkabeg; 4. Spike Island; 5. 
Convict Depot; 6. Carlisle Fort; 7. Lighthouse; 
8. Entrance to the Harbor; 9. Camden Fort; 10. 
Cove Harbor; 11. Hawlbowline Island and Stores ; 
12. Magazine; 13. Black Point; 14. Monkstown 
Bay; 15. Part of the Towa and Church Spite of 
Monkstown. The city of Cork is eleven miles 
above the entrance of the harbor, and contains about 
90,000 inhabitants. It lies in the vale of the river 
Lee, and is surrounded by hills of considerable elevation, which 
renders the climate moist, though not unhealthy. It owes its 
origin to a religious establishment founded at a remote period. 
Previously to the arrival of the English, it was inhabited by a col- 
ony of Danes as early as the sixth century, and then, and for a 
long time after, consisted of a single street in an island formed by 
the river. Even so lately as the reign of Elizabeth, it is described 
as a “little trading town of mich resort,” but consisting of a 
single street. After the revolution it began to improve, and at 
length, chiefly in consequence of its vicinity to Cork harbor, the 

rincipal place of rendezvous for the channel fleet during the 
nch war, and its being a great mart for the supply of the fleets 
and colonies with provisions, it rose rapidly to its present state of 
wealth and importance. The city is intersected by two great, and 
some smaller branches of the Lee, the latter having been arched 
over and built upon; the river is crossed by nine bridges, all of 
modern construction, and mostly of elegant architecture. The 
houses in the more ancient part of the city are of limestone, raised 
in the neighborhood, and sometimes faced with roofing slate or 
cement; those in the modern part are mostly of brick. The sub- 
urbs towards the south, and part of those towards the north and 
northwest, are occupied by persons in a condition bordering on 
pauperism. The principal streets and quarters of the city and 
suburbs are well paved and lighted, but the lanes and narrow 
brick streets are generally neglected. The whole county of Cork 
abounds in picturesque views, which excite the admiration and 
enthusiasm of travellers ; but the view of the harbor, as presentod 
in our engraving, is probably the very finest of all, and strikes the 
eye as a gem of natural beauty and effect. 
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county, Mass., in the year 1809. His early educa- 
tion was received at the public schools of Rock 
adi : 
aque course Of time, he was promoted to & sé 
at the desk, at theageof18. Before he was twenty, 
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SPEAKING ONE’S MIND. 

We have often thought, that the man who renders truth repul- 
sive, is very nearly as much of a moral offender, as he who deals 
in falsehood. There are persons—hypocrites of the worst kind— 
who use the cloak of truth to gratify the bitterest malice. With 
them, insolence is frankness ; and outraging the decencies of soci- 
ety, merely speaking their minds. Such a one is our friend, 
Strychnine Wormwood, Esq. No one ever breathed a word 
against his moral character; nobody every caught him tripping— 
yet he is the pest of the circle he infects. He is really a misan- 
thrope, but he cloaks his hatred of his fellows under the flimsy 
garb of frankness. For instance, he sees a lady of his acquaint- 
ance enter a drawing-room at an evening party all smiles and hap- 
piness, and looking charmingly, save perhaps, that just coming 
out of the cold, the color may not be equally distributed over her 
face. She sits down near by, and is complimented by a friend, who 
tells her she looks charmingly. This is the cue for Wormwood to 
strike in. “How can you violate the truth so, my dear fellow? 
Don’t you see the lady’s nose is terribly red ?—or, do you really 
think a red nose is a ‘feature?’ If it were my case, I should be 
afraid of erysipelas.”” The poor girl glances in the mirror, sees a 
temporary tinge in the most prominent feature of her face, con- 
firmatory of Wormwood’s assertion, and is perfectly wretched for 
the rest of the evening. When others seek to console a sea cap- 
tain’s wife, whose ship has not been heard of for a long while, by 
suggesting various ways to account at once for her safety and de- 
lay, Wormwood assures her that such speculations are not worth 
listening to—the vessel is undoubtedly lost ; and he repeats a dozen 
different modes of wreck and destruction, in one of which she must 
infallibly have perished, winding up with, “I’m sorry, ma’am, that 
I haven’t the gift of invention, like my friends here. I could glide 
through life much more agreeably, if I didn’t deal in facts; but I 
have a weakness, ma’am, for the truth, and I must speak my mind, 
if it kills me.” The hypocritical knave, it never hurts him; it is 
the happiness of others he destroys by his rudeness and bluntness. 
We need hardly add that Strychnine Wormwood is a bachelor. 


» 
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Divorces.—During the last year, fifty-nine divorces were 
granted by the courts in Baltimore. Grim old bachelors savagely 
chuckle over these statistics ;—it is some consolation to them in 
the dangerous period of leap year, when they may be seized and 
dragged to the “ bridle haltar’’ without a moment’s warning. 
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“Tue Last Dar on THe Piains.”—The next of our series of 
large pictures from the pencil of Billings, thus entitled, will appear 
in our forthcoming number. It represents a camp of western emi- 
grants on the California trail, and is a magnificent work of art. 
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Bosn.—The story that the eccentric Lady Ellenborough, the 
divorced wife of the haughty and aristocratic governor-general of 
India, has been assassinated in a Turkish seraglio, turns out to be 
a hoax of the London penny-a-liners. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The Haytien army, under the Emperor Faustin I., has 
again been beaten by the Dominicans. 

The whaling ship Lapwing arrived at Newport, after thirty 
months cruise, with a $135,000 cargo. 

-++. The Sound navigation has been resumed after fifty days 
interruption. Rather un-sound navigation. 

+++. Mr. Everett’s oration on the character of Washington has 
proved the most popular of all his addresses. 

.»». A family in Danvers was lately poisoned by using hen- 
bane instead of tea. One member died. 

+++. The French republicans of New York lately celebrated 
the anniversary of the revolution of 1848. 

.++. The United States steamship Niagara, built by Mr. George 
Steers, will cost about a million of dollars. 

-++. The average running time of the Collins steamers beats 
the Cunard boats about four hours a trip. - 

++. Gutta percha pipes are used in London, in preference to 
lead, for conveying water. 

-+++ Elsworth, the pedestrian, who walked 1000 miles in as 
many hours here, was lately killed in Nicaragua. 

«++. Thedogs of the United States are said tc cost ten millions 
—quite a k9 figure. 

-++. We shall have plenty of oysters in the market just when 
the R’s drop out of the months. 

++. Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz’s “Ernest Linwood,” her last 
work, is decidedly her best production. 

.... A woman in this city lately stole a baby to add to her dis- 
tress, and get into the almshouse. 

++. Capt. Kane receives £10,000 from the British government 
for ascertaining the fate of Franklin. 

+++. The Paris papers warn ruined gamblers “not to blow 
their brains out.” Gamblers and suicides have none. 

.».. A single pew in King’s Chapel lately sold for $1200; that 
would build and shingle a country meeting-house. 

-++. Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, ‘is in Havana for the ben- 
efit of his health. Many Americans are there. 

«++. Dr. J. 8. Jones’s play of “ Zafari” has been completely 
successful—tlike all his pieces. 


AIR AND EXERCISE. 

Spring-time of year is coming, though it may advance slowly 
and haltingly, and we shall all before a great while, be emanci- 
pated from the atmosphere of artificially heated apartments and 
enabled to go out of doors: and enjoy the genial sunshine and the 
healthy breath of nature. Before they bid adieu to overcoats and 
India rubbers, to shawls, muffs, tippets and boas, it behooves the 
thoughtful of either sex to make up their minds what th¢y will do 
in the matter of exercise when the lingering prohibitory laws of 
winter are repealed. 

That we Americans do not take air and exercise enough is a 
miserable fact. It stares us in the face in the shape of pale, debil- 
itated men of forty, and sallow, hollow-cheeked, passées women of 
thirty. There is a lack of muscle in the men and of bloom in 
the women. The climate is a trying one, to be sure, but that 
very fact should only stimulate us to fight with and overcome, not 
to fly from it, and seek refuge against it in interior atmospheres, 
fifty times more fatal. Have we reason to fear consumption—that 
insidious foe of New England—straightway we house ourselves, 
muffle ourselves, heat ourselves, and deny the balmiest breath of 
air access to our lungs. We drug our bodies with costly artificial 
tonics, but we neglect those tonics which nature has provided so 
bountifully and without cost. One half of us are faded hot-house 
flowers, the other a race of unfortunate over-worked bipeds. We 
perform such herculean tasks that we do not give ourselves time 
for exercise without work, and particularly out of door exercise. 
The falsity of our mode of life is particularly perceptible in the 
condition of our women. With few exceptions, their mode of 
life and dress is unnatural, and the early fading of their peerless 
beauty is the legitimate penalty of their utter practical neglect of 
hygienic philosophy. There is no reason, even with the antago- 
nism of climate as a drawback, why the bloom and health of our 
ladies should not last as long as those of the vaunted belles of 
England. “ Fair, fat and forty,” describes a large class of Eng- 
lish women, whose charms in the meridian of life eclipse the 
nascent beauties of its maiden dawn. How few American women 
at forty retain their good looks and elasticity of health and spirit. 

If our fair countrywomen would preserve to the latest hour 
possible, the charm of beauty and the blessing of health, instead 
of sinking into early valetudinarianism, they must do as the Eng- 
lish women do—accustom themselves to take long walks in stout 
shoes, ride on horseback, busy themselves, when their situation 
allows it, in the garden and the dairy, in the practical study of 
botany and in sketching out of doors. We have no objection to 
boating, even—and we have seen belles who could angle for trout 
as skillfully as they could angle for beaux. 

If all the “ women’s rights ” demanded by the “ strong-mind- 
ed ”’ of the sex, be conceded, they ought certainly to prepare them- 
selves by strengthening their frames, so as to enable them to head 
armies like Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, to course deer like Queen 
Elizabeth, or follow the chase with the ardor of Dame Juliana 
Berners, Abbess of St. Albans. Di. Draper, the daughter of a 
staunch old sportsman in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was as 
fond of fox-hunting as her father, and yet “died at York, ata 
good old age, and what was surprising to many sportsmen who 
feared to follow her, with whole bones, in her bed.” 

But we have no fox-hunting in this country, and therefore our 
fair ones must be content with a canter or trot on the highways; 
and we look to see them thronged the coming season with fair 
equestrians engaged in the laudable pursuit or preservation of 
health. Let them make war on pallor and languor, and beauty 
will be the result. 
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Lear Year.—lIt is said that ladies are taking advantage of 
the peculiar privilege of leap year and doing an extensive business 
in the courting line. When good Queen Margaret filled the throne 
of Scotland in the 13th century, the legislators were determined 
that every year should be as good as a leap year, for they passed 
the following act (in 1288). ‘It is statute and ordaint that dur- 
ing the reign of her most blessed magestie, ilk maiden ladye of 
both high and low estate, shall hae libertie to bespeake ye man she 
likes ; albeit, gif he refuses to take hir to be his wyf, he shall be 
mulcit in ye sume of one hundredth pundis or less, as his estate 
moi be, except and alwais gif he can make it appear that he is 
betrothit to ane ither woman, then that he shall be free.” 


Messrs. Meape or New Yorx.—We have had occasion often 
to speak of these daguerreotype and photographic artists, whose 
rooms at 233 Broadway are filled with exquisite specimens of 
their art. They have lately discovered a process of taking daguer- 
reotypes on silk, and so fixing them that washing does not injure 
the pictures in the least. The variety of uses to which this dis- 
covery may be put is endless. These daguerreotypes on silk will 
wear as long as the fabric itself. 


Porntep.—When the editor of a Mississippi paper threatened, 
in print, to “ put a full stop over each of the eyes of the editor of 
the Louisville Journal,” Prentice replied : ‘‘ While he is putting a 
full stop over our eyes, we will put his nose in a parenthesis.” 


Cox. Fremont.—This gentleman owns some forty miles of 
territory in California, full of inexhaustible mineral wealth, and 
is therefore probably the richest private individual in the world. 


Macavtay.—We shall soon have Macaulay’s fifth volume, it 
is said. He must use good specd, or his life will end before his 
history. 

Sew, Szew.—We believe it was that incorrigible Punch who 
said that a great deal of ladies’ needlework was needless work. 


REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 

We were much amused the other day by reading in an English 
journal some extracts from a work on this country recently pub- 
lished in London, and entitled “‘ The Englishwoman in America,” 
wherein the fair writer expresses her astonishment at some of the 
up-town splendors of New York. Associating the idea of a re- 
public with a Spartan, or at least Batavian plainness in the mode 
of living, the magnificence of the dwellings of some of our Ameri- 
can millionaires took her completely by surprise. And this sur- 
prise may perhaps be echoed by many on this side of the Atlantic, 
when they hear this English lady aver that two or three interiors 
in the upper part of New York surpass in magnificence the ducal 
and even royal residences of Great Britain. Entering halls paved 
with costly marbles and mosaics, lined with statues, and adorned 
with orange trees and fountains, our Englishwoman could hardly 
believe herself in America—and when she passed from room to 
room, furnished in different styles, such as the Medizval, the Eliz- 
abethan, the Turkish, and the French, where she saw tables inlaid 
with gems that cost $10,000 apiece, and articles of virtu obtained 
at fabulous prices, her astonishment reached its height. The fact 
is, we have entered fairly on such a period of luxury as that which 
formed an era in the history of the Venetian republic. Some of 
our merchant princes rival those of the Adriatic in the princely 
munificence of our expenditure. But there is no danger of luxury 
becoming universal with us. The extent and geographical char- 
acter of our republic forbid it. One or two great cities may 
exhibit circles of extravagance and splendor, but they will ever 
remain isolated and abnormal facts—there is little danger that 
extravagance will ever become a national characteristic. 
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No Actinc.—The tragedy of Othello was lately performed to 
the life, or rather to the death, in a small town of Italy. On the 
Italian stage, Desdemona is not smothered, but poignarded. In 
the last scene the actor approached the heroine, made the fatal 
stab, which was followed by a thrilling shriek, and the curtain de- 
scended amidst the applause of the audience at the naturalness of 
the performance. But a real tragedy, and not a mimic one, had 
been enacted. The actor was in fact a jealous lover, who had 
takent his opportunity to satisfy the violence of his evil passion. 
He escaped before the authorities could seize him, and is now a 
brigand of the Abruzzi. 


+ > 


LearninG.—Onur friend Blivins loses no opportunity of airing 
his French, in season or out of season. The other day he accosted 
a gentleman in Washington Street, with ‘“ Quelle heure est il?” 
(what time is it)? The gentleman replied in Latin, “ Nescio,” (I 
know not). “Is it possible!” exclaimed Blivins, “I had no idea 
it was so late.” Poor fellow! 


Important TO Ta1Lors.—When garments that have proved 
too tight are returned to you with directions to let them out, it is 
not intended that you should let them out to fast young men, charg- 
ing a dollar an evening. 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Henry Lyford to Miss Annie I. Miller; 
by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Wiley to Miss Amanda Woodman; by Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. Ethan A. Wentworth to Miss Ellen J. De Wolf; by Rev. Mr. 
Winkley, Mr. Samuel Hall to Miss Sarah R. French; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. 
David B. Horne to Miss Julia Pitman.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutch- 
ins, Mr. George H. Conant to Miss Caroline L. Ed .—At Cambridge, by 
Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Robert Burton to Mrs. Ellen Patterson.—At Quincy, 
by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. George A. Bent to Miss Susan W. Prouty.—At Lynn, 
by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. Joseph E. Jacobs to Miss Mary D. Martin.—At Salem, 
by Rev. Mr Carlton, Mr. Thomas Hinsmans to Miss Maria Beecher.—At Scit- 
uate, by Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. George G. Vinal to Miss Martha T. Merritt.—At 
Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Gunnison, Mr. Alfred J. Wiggin to Miss Eliza Ann 
Dennison, both of Rockport.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. David 
E. Randall, of Ipswich, to Miss Hannah Eaton, of Salem.—At Dunstable, by 
Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. R. Pebbles, of Natick, to Miss May J. M. Cummings.— 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. John Sheldon to Miss Caroline White.—At 
Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Horsford, Mr. 8. L. Butman, of Newb » to Miss 
Laura A. Whittier.—At Gilmanton, N. H., Henry Rockwood, M. D., of Hali- 
fax, Vt., to Miss Laura A. Clifford. 
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DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Zenas Sawyer, 47; Widow Lydia Richardson, 62; Widow 
Hannah Andrews. of Hingham, 79; Mrs. Ann Bourguin, 70; Esias Preble, 
Esq., formerly of York, Me., 79; Mrs. Elizabeth C., wife of Dr. Abel Ball, 42; 
Mrs. Abigail Pitman, 80; Mr. Samuel Bartlett, 59; Mrs. Margaret A. C., wife 
of Mr. Isaac W. Frye. 36 —At Roxbury. Mr. Andrew Newman, 50.— At Charles- 
town, Mrs. Mary L. Williams, 31; Widow Sarah Brown Blanchard, &2—At 
Dorchester, Mr. John Preston, 69; Mrs. Martha Ann Marshall, 36.—At Cam- 
bridgeport, Mrs. Mary C. Howes, 70; Mrs. Octavia 8. Cornell, 44.—At Chelsea, 
Mr. Jacob Hodge, 65.—At Brighton, Mr. James Wright, 36.—At Lynn, Mr. 
William Wiggin, 92; Mr. Jonathan Moulton, 44.—At Quincy, Mrs. Mary D., 
wife of Hon Thomas Greenleaf, 89.—At Salem, Mrs Betsey Patten Story, 80; 
Miss Mary Louise Stimpson. 21; Mr. Gregor McDonald, 26; Mr. Joseph Hen- 
derson, 62.—At Needham, Mr. John Wilkins, 92.—At Newburyport, Capt. 
Oliver O. Jones, 47; Mr. David Preston, of Lynnfield, 78 —At Fitchburg, Dr. 
0. L. H. Huntley.—At Williamsburg, Widow Lydia Briggs, 95.— At Pittsfield, 
Mr. Joseph Keeler, 79.—At Kingston, Mr. Robert Cushman, 67.—At Prince- 
ton, Mr. David Guild, 91.—At Bath, Me., David Shaw, Esq., 91.—At Waldo- 
boro’, Me., Mr. Conrad Heyer, 107. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
COME O’ER THE LAKE—SERENADE. 


BY ORVILLE PEARSSE. 


Come o'er the lake, with me, love, 
The moon shines clear and bright 
Upon yon mimic sea, love; 
We'll float in her silver light. 
The balmy summer breeze, love, 
Scarce moves the passive tide, 
As it plays among the trees, love, 
That line the water side. 


Sweet scents from new-mown hay, love, 
Ascend from mead and vale ; 

Anon from the forest gray, love, 
Trills forth the nightingale. 

They’ve k ft their gorgeous caves, love, 
Those Naiads fair, to play 

On the lightly-rippling waves, love, 
Where the moonbeams sparkle gay. 


All beauteous things combine, love, 
Around this cherished spot ; 

Be giaduess thine and mine, love, 
All anxious cares forgot. 

Afar in heaven’s blue dome, love, 
Those glimmering stars we see 

Will guard secure thy home, love,— 
Then haste away with me. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BOY HERO. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Ir was on Saturday morning, the fifteenth of December, that 
little Paul Lavere sat by a low, smouldering fire in the only apart- 
ment of the cot that had any furniture in it. He was only thirteen 
years of age, though his face had an older look. There were lines 
of care upon his high brow, and the nether lip had a peculiar 
compression unusual in one of his years. He was small in stat- 
ure, but with much nerve, and a decision of character that mani- 
fested itself in every look and movement. His eyes were bent on 
the embers now, and he was in deep thought. 

Near him, in a great arm-chair, sat his mother. She was pale 
and thin ; and the low, deep, hollow-sounding cough that ever and 
anon burst from her throat, told too plainly there was need of a phy- 
sician. She was not over five and thirty, though, like her boy, she 
looked older. The lines of care and sorrow were deep and long. 

The furniture of the room consisted of a small table, two com- 
mon chairs besides the one in which the widow sat, and one small 
bed. The rest of the house was empty. Nearly all the furniture 
they once possessed had been sold by the husband and father be- 
fore he died, and what few articles he had left, besides these in 
this room, had been sold to pay the rent. Of ornament, there was 
none—uniess we notice the old musket that hung on two wooden 
beckets over the door. That would have been sold long before, 
had not Mrs. Lavere clung to it with all her power of entreaty and 
prayer. It had been her father’s musket, and he had carried it 
bravely and honorably through the blood-stained fields of Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandywine and Germantown; and when dying, 
ho gave it to his daughter. The poor woman clung to that as the 
last memento of her better days. 

“Paul,” spoke the mother, in a weak, faint tone, “is there no 
more wood ?” 

“T can easily get some, mother, when you are able to spare me. 
I have some gathered up by the roadside near the pond.” 

“Then you may go now. I shall get along very well until you 
come back.” 

So the boy put on his cap, and started off with the sled. He 
was gone nearly an hour, and when he returned, he bore wood 
enough to last through the rest of the day, and during the morrow. 
A better fire was soon kindled, and then Paul moved out the little 
table, and placed a loaf of bread on it. He then made some tea; 
arid when that was done, he asked his mother if she would eat. 

“ This is all,” he said. ‘‘ Not another crumb of food is there in 
our house. But letus eat; Ican beg more. I am used to it now.” 

This was spoken bitterly—this last sentence; and the widow 
looked for the moment as though she would chide her son for it. 
But the look quickly passed away, for she remembered that for 
many weary, weary weeks he had supported her. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon that the door of the 
cot was opened, and two men entered. One of them was Mr. 
Notworth, the owner of the dwelling. He was a tall, slim man, 
with sharp, angular features, thin, grizzled hair, small red eyes, a 
large mouth, and a narrow, contracted brow. He was a hard, 
cruel man; unfeeling in the extreme, and seemed to know of but 
one incentive to action—and that incentive was money. The 
other man was Notworth’s tool—a stout, burly clown, ready to 
do anything his master bade him, so long as his wages were paid. 

“ Well, Mrs. Lavere, the other week has gone, and now I want 
my house.” Thus spoke the landlord, in a harsh, imperative tone. 

“O, good sir,” the widow returned, clasping her thin, white 
hands, and raising them towards him, “I am not able to move 
now. Let me stay here yet a while longer.” 

“Can you pay me the rent ?” asked Notworth, harshly. 

* Not now ; but perhaps Paul may find some work—” 

“And why hasn’t he found work already ?” 


“Because he could not leave me, sir. I have been sick, 


' and I should have died but for his attention. 0, sir, let us stay—” 


“Ne!. not another heur! I am not to support all the paupers 


in the town! I have a family who wish to move in here at once. 
You can go to the poor-house!” — 

“ Alas! we must come to that soon! I had hoped we might 
escape that—I had hoped it for my poor boy’s sake. I had hoped 
that health might come back to me, and that then my boy and 
myself might both work. ©, we could pay you then! But Iam 
not able to now. I am very sick.” 

“Nonsense! you're well enough to go to the poor-house. I 
have brought my man on purpose to help you there; he will haul 
you on a sled part of the way.” 

“But, sir—the poor-house is five miles off! O,I could not 
live to reach it in this cold weather! Wait until it is warmer— 
until I am stronger. O, I will try to get well as soon as I can!” 

“T tell you I wont wait another hour—no, not half an hour! 
If your husband was—” 

“QO, for the love of Heaven, sir,” gasped the poor woman, clasp- 
ing her hands again, “do not speak of him! He has gone to 
meet his God, and he has suffered enough.” 

“Pooh!” uttered the unfeeling wretch. ‘ What do you mean 
by that! I say your husband brought ye down to this by his own 
acts; and d’ye s’pose I’m a goin’ to support ye, when the town 
stands ready to take ye? No,no! Now, out yego! Ye can go 
now as well as ever. I tell ye the house I must have, and I will 
have it! Ye owe me for two months’ rent now, and, of course, 
I'll never get it; but ye wont owe me any more. I’ve let ye stay 
here just long enough—now move !” 

The widow bowed her head, and burst into tears. 

“ Oho—ye’re comin’ that, Here, Crow, take her up and 
carry herout. Put her on to yer sled, if she can’t walk ; and per- 
haps we’ll get a sleigh when we get up to the house. Take her 
right out. It’s comin’ to a pretty pass, when a man can’t have 
his own house—and after two whole months’ notice at that!” 

Paul Lavere had been standing all this time by the door, where 
he had gone to let the visitors in, and his frame had been shaken 
by emotions such as he had never before experienced. More than 
once had he been on the point of taking the tongs and springing 
at the monster, but a sense of his own weakness withheld him. 
But he could bear no more. When those last words dropped from 
Notworth’s lips, he moved quickly to the other door, and snatched 
down the old musket. He drew back the hammer, and the sharp 
click arrested the landlord’s attention. 

“Stand back!” the boy cried, bringing the piece to his shoul- 
der, and aiming it. “Lay a hand on my mother, and I’ll shoot 
you as true as there is a God in heaven! My gun is loaded, sir. 
I loaded it in hopes to shoot a duck for my mother. Don’t touch 
her! In Heaven’s name don’t! Iwould not have your blood on 
my hands ; but I do not lie !” 

The boy was pale as ashes, but not a nerve in his body trem- 
bled. His large, dark eyes were burning with a fearful intensity 
and his lips were compressed until the prints of the teeth within 
were plainly to be seen. 

Of course a man with such feelings as Notworth had displayed, 
could be nothing but a coward. His man Crow fell back ina 
moment, for he saw too plainly the meaning of the boy’s face. 

“Put down that gun!” gasped the landlord. 

“Not until you have left the house, sir,” replied Paul, in a 
hushed tone. “ Leave us now, and I will make some arrangement 
for a new home ; but place your hand on my mother, and you die.” 

Of course the wretch stormed, and threatened, and swore; but 
he dared not tempt the boy, who looked on him so strangely. 

“Well, Crow,” he said at length, after he found that his coarse 
threats had no effect, “‘ we will go now ; and when we come again, 
we’ll have them with us as will have the law in their hands.” 

“O, mother, you do not blame me!” cried Paul, springing to 
his parent’s side after the men had gone. 

“No, no, Paul,” the widow returned, gazing with pride on her 
noble boy, “I cannot blame you; but I fear they will do some- 
thing dreadful, now.” 

“Fear not on that account, mother. When I took down your 
father’s gun, I had another resolution formed in my soul. Wait, 
for I will try one more thing for aid. I will try the assembled 
Christianity of the town.” 

The Sabbath bells rang out clear upon the frosty air, and people 
put on their best garments to go up to the house of God and pray. 
The sleigh-bells jingled over the smooth road, as the more favored 
ones flew by, and ever and anon a more hamble church goer 
stepped out into the deep snow to let the equipage pass. By-and- 
by a thin, pale face appeared in the entry of the church. 

“aint you got no better clothes ’n them to wear to meetin’, 
boy ?” the sexton asked. 

“No, sir; I have none others.” 

“ Well, never mind. Here, I’ll show you a seat.” 

And shortly after this, Mr. David Notworth entered the church. 
He was habited in black, and the deacons all bowed to him as he 
passed them. He did not see the poor boy under the gallery. 

It seemed a strange coincidence that morning, that the minister 
should have preached the sermon he did. He took the whole of 
the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians— 
that chapter which is devoted to charity. It was a noble theme, 
and the speaker was a warm-hearted, zealous man. On the pres- 
ent occasion, he allowed his zeal to mount into the upper fields of 
pathos and stirring appeal; and he made it a plain case that all 
the phases of charity are necessary to Christian life. ; 

By-and-by the sermon was closed, and the last hymn was sung. 
Paul started to his feet, and had moved a step forward—but he 
come nigh fainting beneath the task he had imposed upon himself. 
In a moment more the benediction would be pronounced, and 
then it would be too late. He gave one deep throe—he thought 
of his mother—and his soul was streng once mere. The elergy- 


man was on his feet when the boy sprang forward. On he went, 
up the aisle until he reached the pulpit steps. 

“One word, sir! ©, one word! In the name of Him whom 
you serve, hear me!” 

The man of God dropped his hands upon the cushion before 
him, and gazed upon the boy in speechless astonishment; but 
regaining his composure, he said: “‘ What is it, my son ?” 

With one mighty effort, Paul stilled his wildly beating heart, 
and then raised his head. He knew that then was the time, if 
ever, for the people were anxious now to hear him. He raised his 
hands, clasped firmly together, towards the pulpit, and in a wild, 
frantic tone, he uttered : 

“O, sir, I have heard you preach to-day such truths as I know 
are of God, and I hope they are not mere idle sayings here. O, 
pardon me, and listen. I mean no wrong—I only ask you, as yon 
love your God, to hear me.” Here he turned towards the aston- 
ished people, and his voice had now become more calm and clear. 
“ You, many of you, knew my father; you know he is dead. But 
blame him as you will, you cannot blame my mother or myself. 
We were not to blame that he became low and degraded ; we were 
not to blame that he became a victim of the fell destroyer. My 
mother prayed for him on her knees, and never, never, in his most 
degraded moments, was she cold or harsh. He died, and he left 
us poor—very poor. My mother has been sick—sick even unto 
the shadows of death; and I her only nurse. I would work if I 
could leave my mother, but I cannot. I can beg—I have begged 
—I have begged the food that has sustained us. Last night a 
man came to turn us from the house we occupied ; he would havo 
turned my mother out into the cold, chill, wintry air, had I not, 
boy as I am, made him afraid to do the deed. But we cannot live 
there always so. We owe our landlord twelve dollars for rent, 
and he has sworn with an oath that he would turn us out of doors 
by force of arms if we do not leave. ’Twould kill my mother to 
be moved now. And now, I only ask this—Take care of my 
mother, and give me work. Do this, and so may God bless you!” 

This had not been spoken connectedly, as we have written it; 
but at spasmodic intervals, broken by sobs and weeping. The 
effect was electrical. Never before had such a thing beeu heard 
of, and yet few seemed to think it out of place. Most of them 
were too much moved to think of anything but the story they 
had heard. That same boy might have told them his simple 
story in the street, and they would have passed him idly by; but 
now it came home to their hearts. It seemed almost a test sent 
by God, to try their faith in the doctrine they had that day heard. 
Only Mr. Notworth seemed angry; but though every eye had 
been turned upon him, yet he dared not speak. 

Ere long the minister came down, and placed his hand upon 
the boy’s head ; and then, in a clear, impressive tone, he said : 

“«Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of one of these, 
have ye done it unto me.’ My friends, let us take counsel together 
after we are dismissed.” 

He then pronounced the benediction ; but only David Notworth 
left the house. What was done in that meeting can be judged of 
by the results. That very night a doctor came to the widow’s cot, 
and with him came a nurse who was to remain. On the next day 
a large sum of money, and many articles of comfort were sent in. 
Ere long Paul was taken into the family of a wealthy mechanic as 
an adopted son; and ere the snows of winter were gone, the wid- 
owed mother was well again, and was gladly taken into the same 
family with her son, where she passed the happiest hours of her 
woman’s life. 

It is a simple story,*but where will you find a braver boy than 
was Paul Lavere? Think you he was brave when he faced those 
two strong men for his mother’s protection? So he was. But 
that required not a moiety of the stern, calm heroism, which sent 
him, a pale, feeble boy, into that sacred temple, there to face the 
multitude, and, in defiance of all precedent, to pour out the story 
of his mother’s sufferings. But his soul was strong with filial 
love, and he conquered. People honored him for this strange in- 
dependence, and as he grew up a noble, steady, virtuous youth 
and man, he was respected by all who knew him. Yet the smile, 
and the loving embrace of his mother, with her tearful blessings - 
upon him, were by far the dearest return he met for his work. 

Of Mr. Notworth we will only say, he died unwept and un- 
mourned, and a spendthrift son quickly squandered his property. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


BALLOU’'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the ee ee success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has in its circulation, the 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

The damage done by the late freshets in various parts of the 
country has been very considerable. —— There were in the U. 8. 
navy during the last year 45 deaths, 46 resignations, 12 dismissals, 
48 dropped, and 126 placed on the reserved or retired list. —— The 
most abundant wheat harvests are anticipated the present year. 
Everything looks favorable. Near Devil’s Head, in Puget’s 
Sound, Washington Territory, a sea serpent ninety feet long has 
tarned up. —— The snow on the mountains between Cumberland 
and Wheeling, the Baltimore Sun says, is several feet deep. The 
train which took Governor Shannon out had to have eight first- 
class locomotives attached to three cars. This is travelling under 
difficulties. ———- We have had a little taste of spring weather, but 
hardly enough to make a paragraph about. —— The Japanese are 
not so ignorant and benighted, after all. They do not punish a 
prisoner for attempting to escape, if retaken—believing that every 
one has a natural right to liberate himself, if possible—but those 
through whose neglect the escape is effected are visited with severe 
punishment.—— One concern in Cincinnati sold on one day, 
from 3 o’clock until evening, 4200 flags, to be used in the celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday. The Commercial Hospital pro- 
cured 800 candlesticks and 79 flags for the same purpose. —— It 
is reported that Jullien intends revisiting this country with a mon- 
strous orchestra for a short time. —— It is said that no bachelor 
ever lived a hundred years, and that where 41 attain the age of 
40, there are 78 married men; at 60, there are 40 married to 22 
bachelors ; at 70, there are 28 married to 11 bachelors; and at 80, 
there are 9 married to 3 bachelors. —— Byron, Scott, and Talley- 
rand were all club-footed. —— The Philadelphia Ledger says that 
the $10,000, the sum required to be raised to secure the exhibition 
of the National Agricultural Society for that city, has been con- 
tributed. —— Persons of defective sight, when threading a needle, 
should hold it over something white, by which the sight will be 
assisted. The lecture season is drawing to a close. The 
weather last winter caused many disappointments. —— To sccure 
good ventilation, open your windows both at the top and bottom. 
The fresh air rushes in one way, while the foul air makes its exit 
at the other. —— The majority of the canal committee of the New 
York Senate have reported in favor of letting out the repairs of 
all the sections of the several canals by contract, and of abolishing 
the office of canal superintendent. —— Buchanan Kean has been 
playing in the diggings in California. ‘Thus far into the bowels 
of the land,” ete. —— The Nebraska City News says that a land 
fevor is raging there. Claims of one hundred and sixty acres, 
within two and a half miles of that city, are selling at from $500 
to $800. For one farm joining the city on the west, the owner 
has been offered $6000 in gold, which was refused. —— Some of 
the Mormon brethren sent out to expedite the emigration, have 
run Governor Brigham in debt about fifty thousand dollars, which 
shows that Utah is in good credit.—— Considerable excitement 
is stated to prevail at St. Johns, N. F., in consequence of an in- 
tention expressed in the legislature, of imposing an export duty 
of two per cent. upon fish and oil. This impost would add about 
£20,000 per annum to the revenue of the island. —— There are 
about fourteen hundred government troops in and near Kanzas, 
all of whom can be speedily brought together, if Gov. Shannon 
shall need their services. —— Wives of inebriates are by law in 
Wisconsin allowed to transact business in their own names, bind 
out their children, and dispose of their earnings as they may deem 
best. —— Dr. Rufus W. Griswold has sued the Tribune for libel, 
laying the damages at $20,000. The articles complained of are a 
savage’ editorial attack, and the publication of an abusive speech 
of Mrs. E. L. Rose. —— Jenny Lind is in England, where she is 
reproducing the old enthusiasm with her witching vocalization. 


A Winpracyi.—The wife of a laboring man, in Oncida, New 
York, by the death of a long-forgotten relative in England, comes 
into possession of five millions of dollars. How she and her hus- 
band will be courted now! How they will be bored for subscrip- 
tions! How many dilapidated cousins, “all smiles and shirt col- 
lars,” will claim their relationship! We really envy them their 
felicity. 


4 


Usine ur Caritat.—A rich banker had two sons, one a grown 
up spendthrift, and tho other a child of six years. A few days 
ago he surprised his youngest hopeful deliberately chewing up a 
roll of fifty dollar bills, the reason being that the infant wanted to 
see if he couldn’t make away with money as his eldest brother. 
Precocious little chap ! 
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Hicu anp Low.—The First Presbyterian Church 
of New Orleans have extended a pastoral ‘call. to Rev. Dr. N. L. 
Rice, of St. Louis, with the persuasive offer of $7000 salary. In 
contrast with this, the average pay of the Methodist preachers in 
Indiana, last year, was $322. 


> 


A Witxess Box.—This is a kind of pillory in « court of jus- 
tice, where a person is obliged to receive every species of insult 
without replying to it. 


Ax Exrgpiewr.—* John, fetch me a pitcher of water.” “Not 
my business, sir.” “Right; harness the horses then, and drive 
Stephen to the pump.” 

Parsr.—A French gentleman makes excellent 
paper from sunflower stalks. What a fine material to print the 
New York Sun on.. . 


Awrvut.—An editor out west threatens to raake his subscribers 
“as intimate with the sheriff as he is himself, if they don’t pay up.” 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The New York Assembly has passed a resolution awarding a 
gold medal to Dr. Kane. 

The Indiana State Fair ‘ list for 1856 amounts to $6000, 
and is open to all the world. 

Rev. Rufus W. Griswold is to prepare a memoir of Mrs. Emily 
C. Judson, to be published during the spring. 

In Paris ladies wear daggers at their girdles—in America, they 
wear them in their eyes. 

Commodore Morris has left an autobiography for his children, 
and embodying a full diary, kept by him for years. 

There are one thousand persons in Pennsylvania now under 
indictment for selling liquor contrary to law. 

The profits of a fair recently held in Cincinnati, for the benefit 
of an orphan asylum, amounted to eight thousand dollars. 

Joseph Hufty, who has been elected sheriff of New Orleans, a 
$100,000 berth, is a northern man, and by trade a brush maker. 


Nine murders have been committed in Memphis, Tenn., within 
a year, and not one of the murderers has been brought to justice. 

General Rosas has a simple way ens Buenos Ayres— 
it was only necessary, he said, to kick the men and flatter the 
women. 

John Webb, a pawnbroker of Philadelphia, has been fined $100. 
His offence was charging a man 72 per cent. per annum, on & 
loan of $22 50. 

The Mexican government has made a demand upon ours for 
indemnity for the destruction of the town of Piedras Negras, by 
a party of Texan rangers last autumn. . 

The Tennessee legislature has stringent amendments to 
the free bankin, that which the estimation of 
some, are considered tantamount to its-total prohibition. 

Mr. Carter, collector of Portland, lately seized 65,000 cigars on 
board the brig Zone, for an alleged violation of the revenue. This 
is the largest seizure of cigars ever made in that district. 

In New York, the other night, a serenading party, after having 
played before a house nearly an hour, were politely informed by 
& watchman that nobody lived there. 

The whole amount of liabilitics of insolvents in San Francisco 
last year was $8,179,817 : total assets only $1,519,175. The loss- 
es by fire were $2,062,500. 

General Walker has lost two of his finest officers by cholera, 
Captain Davidson and Lieut. Col. Gilman. They died very sud- 
denly, within a day or two of each other. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Journal says the foreign and domestic 
debt of that State, amounting to about $6,000,000, has been aug- 
mented more than an additional million by the appropriations of 
the late legislature. 

The Brooklyn city authorities have appropriated $50,000 for 
the construction of a powerful iron ferry boat, such as shall be 
able to force a passage across the East River, irrespective of ob- 
structions from the ice. 

We find a paragraph in circulation, in which it is estimated that 
the clergy cost the United States six million dollars per year; the 
criminals, twelve millions ; the dogs, ten millions ; and the lawyers 
thirty-tive millions. 

An immense French com is ing to commence opera- 
tions in the copper mines of Lake Soa Professor Rivat, of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, of New York, is engaged as 
a principal in this enterprise, and has lately published a valuable 
brochure on the copper mines of America. 

The Chicago Democrat says, “ It is asserted that Lake Michi- 
gan is frozen completely over from one side to the other. This, 
if a fact, has never occurred before in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. With the best glasses, from either side of the lake the 
clear water could not be seen.” 

Mr. Merriam says he has seen in Upper Canada, near the Ot- 
tawa, a beaver dam 310 feet long, 7 feet high and 8 feet wide, on 
which trees as large as any in that forest were growing. It flood- 
ed an immense surface, and was constructed with as much science 
to appearance, as if it had been the work of human hands. 

Barney Lynch, a shrewd old Irish gentleman, has been sent to 
the Hartford workhouse for 165 days, for stealing overcoats and 
other country fixtures. This gentleman distinguished himself by 
stealing an umbrella from the front door and selling it at the back 
door of the same house, for twenty-five cents. 

The Patent Office reports give the nominal value of all the an- 
imal and vegetable products raised in the United States for the 
past year. From a figuring up of the principal products, we find 
that the entire amount sums up to about $3,000,000,000—three 
thousand millions of dollars. 

The Aged Woman’s Home in Baltimore gave employment last 
year to more than 800 seamstresses, and sold from their store 
$3251 worth of needle work.. Forty-three aged inmates havd been 
made comfortable at the House. During the year three legacies 
have been received. 

During the present year astronomers are to be on the alert to 
decide an important question that has lately arisen in respect to 
the rings of Saturn. Compared with drawings made 200 years 
ago, a considerable difference is now perceived, as though the 
rings are gradually falling in upon the body of the planet. 

The late minister plenipotentiary from Peru to the United States 
died lately in Lima in a singular manner. While asleep he swal- 
lowed three of his false teeth with the gold band which contined 
them, and died from the effects shortly after. Efforts were made 
to extract the teeth, but without avail. 

Brown is making good progress with his equestrian statue of 
Washington, to be erected in New York city. It is now con- 
templated to inaugurate it at its place in Union Park some time 
in April—perhaps the 30th, the day on which Washington took 
the oath as President of the United States, in Philadelphia. 

The clipper ship Dreadnought, Capt. Samuels, recently made 
the passage from New York to Liverpool in the short period of 
sixteen days, and owing to there being no steamer about that time 

Feb. 11), she had the unusual duty for a sailing vessel in these 

ys of carrying the mails into Liverpool. 

Capt. Bell, the wrecker, is constructing a novel apparatus in 
New York, for raising ships. It consists of two large timber 
tanks, shaped like a bootjack, to receive the ends of a sunken ves- 
sel between them. ‘They will be first sunk by filling with water, 
and attached to the vessel to be raised, after which water will 
be exhausted, thus securing a lifting power. 

No associations of modern times have been ‘more productive of 
general good and usefulness than Savings Banks and Savings 
institutions. Go where we will, in whatever part of the civilized 
and commercial world, we find these institutions yearly increas- 
ing, and the individual who doubts their utility to the laboring 
and working classes, may well be regarded as demented. 


Foreign Items. 


Jenny Lind has given forty guineas to the Cheltenham Hospital. 

The queen of Spain has conferred the cross of Charles III. on 
Don A. de Guzman, the oldest actor in Spain. 

The Prince de la Moskowa (the eldest son of the late Marshal 
Ney), who is now a general of brigade, with a command of Valen- 
ciennes, has had an apoplectic fit. 

The French minister of war has entered into a contract with the 
cloth manufacturers of Elbceuf for the supply of 140,000 metres of 
cloth for the army, to be delivered during the present year. 

Nine new statues have been placed on one of the galleries of the 
Cour Napoleon III. at the Louvre. They are those of Mathien 
Molé, Turgot, Saint Bernard, Labruyere, Suger, De Thou, Bor- 
daloue, Racine and Voltaire. 

M. Thiele, of Copenhagen, has published a work entitled “‘ Thor- 
waldsen at Copenhagen, trom 1839 to 1844.” It contains the cor- 
respondence of the great artist, and numerous fac-similes of his 
original sketches and designs. 

It appears from certain statistical data recently published, that 
the number of Protestants of the Helvetic and Augsburg confes- 
sion in the Austrian empire amounts to 3,450,000 ; whilst the num- 
ber of those who belong to the Greek confession is 3,162,000. 

The Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe is said to contain amongst 
its 407 pupils, English, French, Russians, Poles, Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, Swedes, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, Hungarians, Galicians, Mol- 
daves, Serbs, Americans, and some youths from the East Indies. 

The external portion of the new Louvre at Paris is now almost 
entirely completed, and the scaffolding has been removed. Crowds 
flock daily to see it, and it is certainly one of the most gigantic and 
remarkable specimens of architecture that can be witnessed any- 
where. ‘The ornamentation is wonderfully rich and splendid. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A gallant man is above ill words.—John Selden. 


.--. Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, and 
cannot last.— Bacon. 


..+. Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass, whereby, in her 
long removes, she discerneth God, as if he were nearer at hand.— 
Owen Felltham. 


.... That love of praise can never be criminal which incites 
and enables us to do a great deal more good than we can do with- 
out it.—Sason. 

.... A natural desire and power of pleasing, that comes from 
good nature, are most fascinating and more lasting than all surface 
charms.— Bacon. 


.... Spill not the morning (the quintessence of the day) in re- 
creation, for sleep itself is a recreation. Add not, therefore, sauce 
to sauces.— Thomas Fuller. 


.+.. Reserve—persons extremely reserved are like old enam- 
elled watches that had painted covers, which hindered your seeing 
what o’clock it was.— Walpole. 

.-+. Politeness is not always a sign of wisdom; but the want 
of it always leaves room for a suspicion of folly, if folly and im- 
prudence are the same.—Landor. 


.... Learning is the mere acquisition of knowledge ; education 
includes that development and discipline of the faculties which 
enable us to make use of it.—Mauson. 

.... The soul may be compared to a field of battle, where the 
armies are ready every moment to encounter. Not a single vice 
but has a more powerful opponent, and not one virtue but may be 
overborne by a combination of vices.— Goldsmith. 
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Joker's Budget. 


A jolly auctioneer in Newport talks of putting up that city under 
the hammer. We fear it wouldn’t bring much in winter. 

“Well, H., I want that money ; when will you pay the bill ?”— 
“O, well, I'll pay it befere—before you get through wanting it.” 

The easiest way to get a living, is to sit on a gate and wait for 
good luck. In ease good luck don’t come along, you are no 
worse off than you were before. 


Why is a bee-hive like a decayed potato? Because a bee-hive 
is a bee-holder, a beholder is a spectator, a (specked tater) a speck- 
ed tater is a decayed potato. 

Differences between singular and plural—When William, Prince 
of Orange, landed in England, he said to the people whom he first 
met, “‘ I come for your good—for all your goods.” 

When some one was lamenting Foote’s unlucky fate in being 
kicked in Dublin, Johnson said, “‘ He is sising in the world ; when 
he was in England, no one thought it worth while to kick him.” 

Brasidas, the famous Lacedemonian general, caught a mouse ; 
it bit him, and by that means made its escape. “O, Jupiter,” 
said he, “ what creature so contemptible but may have its liberty, 
if it will contend for it.” 

The Dutchman who refused to take a one dollar bill because it 
might be altered from a ten, prefers stage travelling to railroads, 
The former, he says, rides him eight hours for a dollar, while the 
latter only rides him one. 


“ Where’s Mrs. Muff?” asked an acquaintance, with a shawl 
round his shoulders, of Mr. Muff, who was shivering over a dying 
fire. ‘Gone out. She and I take turns now. She has the 
shawl to-day ; to-morrow ‘ll be my turn.” Shawled acquaintance 
vamosed. 
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MODES OF TRAVEL. 
this page we present some spirited pictures of 


y respects 

bling the old French diligence, now nearly fallen into disuse, and 

quite as clumsy, drawn by nine or ten mules and one horse, push- 


plying his lash lustily, and another postilion has dismounted so 
that he can distribute his favors all along the line of mules. He 
will throw himself into the saddle again when his arm is weary. 
Where a long team of mules is used, the driver generally carries a 
bag of stones with him, which he hurls from time to time at his 
animals with unerring precision, and these stones are sometimes 
used with terrible effect upon each other when two muleteers 
chance to come into collision. The diligence is divided, it will be 
seen, into three compartments, the seats of which vary in elegibil- 
ity and price. The vehicle is a quaint and curious old world af- 
fair,a huge ark, a mass of timber, iron, leather and glass. It 
would be top-heavy but for its breadth of beam. Still the royal 
diligencia sometimes makes good speed, thanks to frequent relays 
of mules. But “slow and sure” is the motto of these convey- 
ances for the accommodation of the = Their drivers have a 
very great respect for the fable of the and the tortoise. Still, it 
must not be supposed that a journey in a Spanish diligence is void 
of all romance. By no means. To say nothing of the interesting 
character of the country, with its vegas, and stern sierras— 
its rivers with names as musical as their waves—the storied cities 


through which you picturesque but uncomfortable posa- 
das at which halt—the manners and costume of peasants, 
innkeepers priests which have c’ little since the immor- 


tal Cervantes wrote his hist of “that ingenious gentleman, 
Don Quixotte de la Mancha,” are “inklings of adventure,” 
which occur to almost every one who travels much in Spain, wor- 
thy to figure on the of romance. What say you to a high- 
way robbery, Senor Traveller? The jaded mules are dragging 
= diligence through a rocky defile skirted with wood on either 
d. We will throw in an escort of half a dozen cavalry sol- 
diers by way of picturesque effect. Suddenly a group of fanciful 
, Such as you see on the operatic stage, well mounted and 

armed with carbines, pistols and sabres, appear in the road, and 


the leader, in a loud voice, commands the driver to halt, on penal- 
of a brace of bullets in his cranium. But you have soldiers— 
hens bach endl diene thn Not a bit of it. 
Ti The escort haven’t the slightest idea of show- 
know that pure Castilian blood is too precious to 
be wasted in a highway brawl. They discharge their carbines at 
random, and then turn bridle, set spurs to their nags and gallop 
ata necks if not credit. Robber 
lo. 1 now es the driver and passengers alight, ropriati' 
their watches, rings and purses by way of peamemesetion for his 
polite attention. The order is now given—boca a tierra (faces to 
the ground), and you must lie down prone to the earth, so that 
may not witness the rifling of the diligence. Woe be to you 
you raise your head after the command ! One of the robbers is on 
the watch, knife in hand, and if you venture to disobey, he will 
insert the blade between your shoulders with such practised skill 


of 
their horses’ hoofs dying away in the distance. Your 
is gone, but you may console yourself with the indisputable 
proposition of Bombastes Furioso—“ watches were made to 
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lishman. He told me that in that mountainous country, native 
horses were best for service—mules better than either. I travelled 
in the diligence from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, four 
hundred miles and back. Mules were used the whole route, six to 
the team, and travelled as fast as our stages usually do. Their 
public vehicles are much heavier than ours.”” Mules are raised 
extensively in some parts of our country and have many advo- 
cates. They are hardy, free from disease, are in their prime at the 
age when the horse begins to decay, and require but two-thirds 
of the feed of a horse. Their proverbial obstinacy is rather the 
effect of bad breaking than a natural characteristic. Another of 
our engravings on this page shows us a Turkish family on their 
travels. The patient camel, the “desert ship,” so admirably 
adapted by Providence for traversing the arid wastes of sand that 
abound in the East, bears the burthen of a huge frame covered 
with cloth, which contains the veiled women and children of the 
Turkish family. This contrivance must be well balanced and bal- 
lasted to keep its trim. A grave Turk paces beside it on his barb, 
preceded by a Nubian on a diminutive donkey. The young cam- 
el-driver is also a Nubian. Another engraving of the series rep- 
resents a Persian farmer’s cart—a sort of track with very clums 
wheels, drawn by a couple of buffalo bulls. The rude vehicle is 

retty well loaded with passengers, to say nothing of the market 

kets. A young man is enlivening the journey by playing an 

air on a rustic pipe. These people belong to Khosrovah, a vil 
situated in the middle of a fine plain near Lake Ourmyah, three 
or four days’ journey from Tabriz, the capital of Azbaidjan, one 
of the ten provinces of Persia.. Its inhabitants, numbering about 
1200, are of Chaldaic origin, They were formerly : Nestorians, 
but are now Catholics, having been converted to Catholicism about 
a — ago. Industrious and intelligent, theee pcople have 
succeeded, notwithstanding the taxes which burthen them, in 
acquiring a degree of ease in their circumstances not common 
with the subjects of the Shah. Persia is poor—the gener- 
ally occupy, in common with their cattle, miserably cold and 
smoky huts. At Khosrovah, the houses are clean, large well 
built. - ‘There are many gardens, and the cultivation of the sur- 
rounding lands attests more agricultural knowledge and care than 
is generally found among the other farmers or rayahs. Artificial 
irrigation is almost everywhere employed in the raising of crops, 
and is an art perfectly familiar to the Persian agriculturist, hav 
been practised from the remotest antiquity. 
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